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AN  AFTERNOON  OF  BIRDING  ON  MITLENATCH 

ISLAND,  B.C. 

by  Wayne  Campbell  and  Ken  Kennedy,  Burnaby,  B.C. 


Mitlenatch  Island  is  situated  in  the 
Strait  of  Georgia  approximately  100 
miles  north  of  Vancouver.  The  island 
was  purchased  by  the  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1960  and  formally  desig¬ 
nated  a  Nature  Park  in  1961.  Each 
year  since  then  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Conservation  has  em¬ 
ployed  students  on  the  island  as  park 
naturalists. 

Locally,  Mitlenatch  is  known  as 
“the  island  for  the  birds.”  This  is  not 
far  from  the  truth  as  it  boasts  one  of 
the  largest  sea-bird  nesting  colonies 
along  the  B.C.  coast.  Approximately 
3000  pairs  of  Glaucous-winged  Gulls, 
400  pairs  of  Pelagic  Cormorants,  250 
pairs  of  Pigeon  Guillemots,  a  few 
pairs  of  Black  Oystercatchers  as  well 
as  Northwestern  Crows  and  Song 
Sparrows  use  the  island  as  a  breeding 
ground. 

Most  of  the  island’s  88  acres  con¬ 
sist  of  bare  rock  outcroppings.  The 
shoreline  is  steep,  rugged  and  ex¬ 
posed.  Shrubbery  and  grassy  growth 
is  thick  and  varied  in  cracks  and  fis¬ 
sures  containing  soil.  A  small  grassy 
meadow  of  six  and  one-half  acres, 
which  supports  a  few  groves  of  lodge- 
pole  pine,  separates  the  two  rather 
large  rocky  hills  that  form  most  of 
the  island.  One  hill,  West  Hill,  attains 
a  height  of  175  feet.  Because  of  its 
position,  in  the  rain  shadow  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  Mitlenatch  receives 
little  rain.  For  this  reason  such  typic¬ 
ally  arid  plants  as  mullein,  cactus  and 
wooly  sunflower  are  plentiful. 

Birding  on  Mitlenatch  is  usually 
fair  to  good  but  on  August  24,  1965 
we  were  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  seldom 
experienced  by  birders  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Around  noon  we  left  camp  to  gather 
a  few  oysters  for  supper.  The  weather 
was  actually  poor.  A  low  mist  sur¬ 
rounded  the  island  limiting  visibility 


to  just  over  a  mile  and  a  constant 
drizzle  did  not  help  to  brighten  condi¬ 
tions.  Just  before  we  reached  the  oyster 
beds  two  medium-sized  grayish  birds 
took  to  the  air,  unmistakably  Wan¬ 
dering  Tattlers.  This  was  not  an  un¬ 
usual  sighting  as  “tattlers”  are  regu¬ 
lar  visitors  to  the  island.  Feeding  in 
the  inter-tidal  zone  were  two  regulars, 
Glaucous-winged  Gulls  and  North¬ 
western  Crows.  A  closer  look  revealed 
three  rather  large  black  birds  with 
bright  red  bills.  These  were  Black 
Oystercatchers.  They  were  sneaking 
among  the  oysters  obviously  trying  to 
“catch”  a  slightly  opened  shell.  To¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  beach  three 
Ruddy  Turnstones  were  busy  feeding 
among  a  clump  of  rockweed  or  Fucus. 
Just  beyond  the  tide  a  Double-crested 
Cormorant  seemed  to  be  having  diffi¬ 
culty  swallowing  a  freshly  caught 
sculpin.  Out  from  the  cormorant  an 
unusually  large  concentration  of 
Pigeon  Guillemots,  approximately  150 
in  all,  were  busy  feeding  on  a  passing 
school  of  small  fish.  These  sightings 
are  quite  normal  for  any  afternoon 
on  Mitlenatch  for  this  time  of  year. 
Soon,  however,  things  were  to  change. 
We  started  towards  the  pines  armed 
with  binoculars  and  a  25-power  ’scope. 
The  sky  was  still  heavily  overcast  but 
now  finely  dotted  with  many  small 
black  objects.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
birds  came  lower  and  we  easily  recog¬ 
nized  them  as  swifts.  Black  and 
Vaux’s  were  both  present  but  Black 
were  by  far  the  more  numerous.  Two 
Band-tailed  Pigeons  caught  our  eyes 
as  they  quickly  flapped  past  the 
higher  parts  of  the  island.  As  we 
neared  the  grove  of  pines  we  noticed 
a  small  bird  running  up,  down  and 
around  the  trunk  of  the  larger  pine 
tree.  Soon  a  brilliantly  colored  Red¬ 
breasted  Nuthatch  met  us.  Its  antics 
were  quite  amusing  and  it  seemed 
unconcerned  at  our  presence.  A 
glance  towards  the  pine  tops  revealed 
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Photo  courtesy  B.C.  Dept,  of 
Recreation  and  Conservation 

Mitlenatch  Island 


more  activity  and  it  wasn’t  long 
before  the  whole  grove  of  trees  seemed 
to  come  to  life.  Wilson’s  and  Magnolia 
Warblers,  a  Pine  Siskin,  a  Hutton’s 
Vireo  and  a  Western  Wood  Pewee 
were  seen  and  recorded.  Among  the 
lower  pines  were  more  Wilson’s 
Warblers  as  well  as  Song  and  Lin¬ 
coln’s  sparrows.  At  eye  level  more 
new  shapes  appeared  —  Violet-green, 
Rough-winged,  Bank  and  Cliff  swal¬ 
lows  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  recent 
mosquito  hatch.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Magnolia  Warblers  and 
Bank  Swallows  are  considered  rari¬ 
ties  on  the  west  coast.  One  and  a  half 
hours  later  we  managed  to  leave  the 
pines  and  walked  over  to  see  what  the 
ocean  had  to  offer. 

A  small  flock  of  “peeps”  (Western 
and  Least  sandpipers)  signalled  our 
arrival.  Rather  close  to  shore  a  flock 
of  nine  immature  “bonies”  (Bona¬ 
parte’s  Gulls,  were  swimming  con¬ 
tentedly  among  several  immature 
Glaucous-winged  Gulls.  Suddenly  a 
flock  of  15  Pintail  appeared,  circled 
over  our  heads,  but  left  almost  as 
quickly  as  they  appeared.  A  quick 
scan  over  the  water  surface  with  the 


’scope  helped  add  two  more  species 
to  our  list.  An  immature  Marbled 
Murrelet  was  noticed  diving  and  a  bit 
farther  out  a  flock  of  35  Surf  Scoters 
were  lazily  drifting  with  the  tide  cur¬ 
rents.  The  afternoon  was  almost  two- 
thirds  gone  now  so  we  decided  to  take 
a  quick  trip  around  one  end  of  the 
island  back  towards  camp.  Roosting 
along  the  lower  rocks  of  West  Hill 
were  several  small  flocks  of  Harle¬ 
quins,  all  in  eclipse  plumage.  Resting 
among  the  Harlequins  were  five  Black 
Turnstones.  We  left  the  lower  beach 
and  started  over  the  hill  towards  the 
Pelagic  Cormorant  colony.  A  male 
Brewer’s  Blackbird  took  wing  from 
the  shrubbery  only  to  be  followed  by 
50+  Northwestern  Crows  and  500+ 
Starlings.  Usually  in  the  late  evening 
hundreds  of  Starlings  arrive  from 
adjacent  islands  to  roost  here.  During 
all  this  commotion  we  noticed  a 
medium-sized  bird  leave  a  tall  douglas 
fir  snag  not  too  far  from  us.  Through 
the  binoculars  we  saw  a  beautiful 
male  Peregrine  Falcon.  With  this 
sighting  we  were  dubious  if  we  could 
add  anything  new  to  our  afternoon 
total,  but  as  we  progressed  towards 
the  Pelagic  nesting  area  we  scanned 
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a  small  cormorant  roost  and  noticed 
a  few  immature  Pelagics,  three 
Double-crested  and  one  Brandt’s  Cor¬ 
morant.  Neither  Double-crested  nor 
Brandt’s  nest  on  Mitlenatch  but  in 
time  may  do  so.  We  soon  reached  the 
cliffs  and  watched  the  black,  naked 
young  cormorants  feed  and  scramble 
about  the  nest.  Just  below,  feeding 
among  the  seaweeds  was  a  Greater 
and  Lesser  yellowlegs.  As  we  left  the 
nesting  cormorants  and  neared  camp 
four  Spotted  Sandpipers  (two  in  non¬ 
breeding  plumage)  flitted  low  over 
the  water.  Just  before  camp  a 
dampish,  immature  Brown  -  headed 
Cowbird  concluded  our  afternoon 
total. 


At  camp,  after  a  good  drying,  we 
tallied  the  birds  we  recorded  for  the 
afternoon.  We  found  we  had  recorded 
38  species,  14  of  which  were  new  sum¬ 
mer  records  and  of  these,  seven  were 
new  records  for  the  island.  To  many, 
this  is  not  an  impressive  figure  for 
six  hours  birding  but  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  we  recorded  only  73  species 
for  the  entire  summer,  August  24  was 
outstanding.  A  new  hatch  of  mos¬ 
quitoes,  the  extremely  low  tide  and  the 
weather  conditions  no  doubt  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  attracting  the 
birds.  August  24  was  an  excellent  day 
on  Mitlenatch  and  it  will  probably 
be  some  time  before  such  a  day  will 
occur  again. 


VARIED  THRUSH  CONTINUES  TO  VISIT  REGINA 

by  Frank  H.  Brazier,  Regina 


On  October  12,  1965,  as  I  was  pass¬ 
ing  the  great  Siberian  crabapple  tree 
growing  at  the  rear  of  the  Legislative 
Buildings  in  Regina,  I  was  overtaken 
by  a  flock  of  perhaps  20  Robins 
headed  for  that  tree;  one  of  the  flock 
swept  past  me  low  and  fast  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  gray  bird  with 
a  wing  stripe.  “Aha,”  I  thought,  “a 
Townsend’s  Solitaire!”  and  approach¬ 
ed  the  tree  cautiously  since  I  had  no 
binoculars  with  me.  Standing  at  the 
tree  I  examined  all  the  Robins,  then 
noticed  a  bird  at  the  back,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  others,  with  a 
striking  tawny  eyebrow  line.  It  gra¬ 
ciously  moved  a  little  closer  and  came 
into  the  sunlight  to  show  itself  to  be 
a  Varied  Thrush  (Ixoreus  ncievius). 
This  individual  did  not  have  the  con¬ 
spicuous  black  breast  band  we  often 
associate  with  the  species;  however, 
the  bright  tawny  underparts,  throat 
and  cheeks,  with  the  wide  tawny  eye¬ 
brow  and  wing  patches  left  no  doubt 
as  to  its  identity.  It  was  probably 
either  a  young  bird  or  a  female. 

The  Varied  Thrush  seen  in  this 
neighbourhood  October  24,  1964  (see 
Blue  Jay,  22:153)  was  the  first  of  its 
species  seen  in  Regina  by  more  than 
one  person  the  others  previously 
reported  having  been  observed  singly 


by  one  person  on  one  occasion  only, 
with  other  observers  who  looked  for  it 
later  being  unable  to  find  it.  I  was 
quite  surprised,  therefore,  when  pass¬ 
ing  the  same  tree  at  9:00  a.m.  the 
following  day  to  find  the  thrush  there 
feeding  on  Siberian  crabapples.  I 
telephoned  Robert  Nero,  who  arrived 
somewhat  later  and  was  also  able  to 
see  the  bird.  In  the  late  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  he  pointed  the  bird  out 
to  Dr.  J.  W.  Gerrard,  a  visitor  from 
Saskatoon,  and  Margaret  Belcher. 

Over  a  week  later  (October  23, 
1965)  Margaret  Belcher  called  me  to 
report  a  second  observation  of  a 
Varied  Thrush,  seen  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tion  near  the  Legislative  Buildings, 
flying  and  resting  in  the  Siberian 
crabapple  and  nearby  trees.  This  bird 
was  seen  by  Margaret  and  a  small 
group  of  birders  from  the  Regina 
Natural  History  Society  who  meet  in 
the  Legislative  Grounds  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  On  the  morning  of  Octo¬ 
ber  24  I  was  able  to  see  the  bird  too. 
We  were  both  struck  by  the  fact  that 
this  bird  had  a  much  more  distinct 
breast  band,  and  I  thought  it  much 
brighter  in  colouring;  this  suggested 
to  us  that  it  was  actually  a  second 
Varied  Thrush,  and  probably  a  male, 
rather  than  the  bird  observed  earlier. 
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ORCHARD  ORIOLES  AT  OAK  LAKE,  MANITOBA 

by  David  R.  M.  Hatch,  Oak  Lake 


The  first  Orchard  Oriole  (Icterus 
spurius)  to  be  recorded  at  Oak  Lake, 
Manitoba,  was  in  1923;  it  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  Mr.  Herman  Battersby.  It  was 
39  years  before  another  Orchard 
Oriole  was  reported  at  Oak  Lake. 
After  this  long  period  of  absence  at 
least  three  were  observed  in  the  Oak 
Lake  area  in  1962.  On  June  9,  1962, 
a  male  in  first  year  or  sub-adult 
plumage  and  a  female  were  observed 
by  Mr.  Battersby  and  myself  at  his 
home  six  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Oak  Lake.  These  two  birds  remained 
together  constantly  and  appeared  to 
be  paired.  The  male  sang  frequently 
throughout  the  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  that  it  was  under  observation. 
Both  birds  were  exceedingly  wary, 
making  it  difficult  to  observe  them  in 
the  dense  foliage.  The  female  was 
observed  only  on  the  rarest  occasions 
and  then  only  in  fleeting  glimpses. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  male  sang 
from  the  uppermost  branches  of 
maples  and  almost  exclusively  from 
within  clumps  of  leaves,  some  excel¬ 
lent  views  were  obtained. 

This  male  was  generally  greenish 
above  and  very  pale  yellow  below. 
From  the  base  of  its  bill  downward, 
its  throat  was  black.  The  song  of  this 
species  is  unmistakable  and  once 
heard  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  These 
two  birds  were  seen  regularly  at  the 
Battersby  residence  from  June  9  to 
18  inclusive,  but  were  not  seen  in  the 
area  after  June  18.  When  first  seen 
the  male  sang  very  frequently,  but 
he  seemed  to  sing  less  and  less  each 
day  and  was  not  heard  at  all  after 
June  18.  Without  the  song  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  locate  the  bird,  so  the  possi¬ 
bility  does  exist  that  the  pair  could 
have  lingered  in  the  area  longer  than 
recorded.  We  hunted  diligently  for  a 
nest  but  were  unable  to  find  any  sign 
of  one. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  on  June  17, 
1962,  a  fully  plumaged  adult  male 
Orchard  Oriole  appeared  at  the  near¬ 


by  farm  grove  of  my  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Hatch.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  plumage  between  male  Or¬ 
chard  Oriole  and  Baltimore  Oriole  is 
striking.  The  orange  of  the  rump  and 
breast  of  the  Baltimore  is  replaced 
by  a  deep  rusty  colour  in  the  Orchard. 
The  tail  of  the  Orchard  is  pure  black, 
while  that  of  the  Baltimore  has  a 
good  deal  of  orange.  The  fully  adult 
breeding  male  Orchard  is  an  all  dark 
oriole.  This  particular  one  was  not 
as  wary  as  the  two  observed  at  the 
Battersby  residence.  It  spent  all  of 
June  17,  18  and  19  in  the  grove  before 
departing  just  one  day  after  the  two 
disappeared  from  Mr.  Battersby’s 
place.  My  parents’  home  and  Mr. 
Battersby’s  residence  are  only  one- 
half  mile  apart  and  are  separated  by 
open  prairie.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  these  three  birds  repre¬ 
sented  a  movement  into  the  area  in 
1962.  The  male  at  the  Hatch  residence 
acted  very  much  as  if  he  was  hunting 
a  mate  because  he  sang  every  few 
minutes  during  the  daytime  on  all 
three  days  he  was  present.  No  other 
Orchard  Orioles  were  seen  in  1962  in 
the  Oak  Lake  area. 

On  June  16,  1963,  I  had  many 
excellent  opportunities  to  observe  a 
fully  plumaged  adult  male  Orchard 
Oriole  at  my  parents’  home.  This 
bird  remained  for  four  days,  being 
last  seen  on  June  19.  On  this 
occasion,  it  acted  very  similarly  to 
the  one  seen  at  the  Hatch  residence 
in  1962.  No  other  reports  of  Orchard 
Orioles  were  received  in  1963  and  it 
appears  that  this  was  an  isolated 
record. 

On  June  14,  1964,  an  adult  male  in 
full  plumage  again  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  Hatch  residence 
but  was  seen  on  just  the  one  day. 
This  was  the  only  Orchard  Oriole 
seen  in  the  area  in  1964.  The  fact 
that  a  male  Orchard  Oriole  was  seen 
for  three  consecutive  years  at  the 
Hatch  residence,  and  at  almost  the 
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same  time  of  the  year  on  all  three 
occasions,  is  most  interesting. 

These  Oak  Lake  records  of  the 
Orchard  Oriole  caused  me  to  review 
the  status  of  the  species  in  Manitoba. 
After  studying  all  available  informa¬ 
tion,  I  concluded  that  the  species  is  a 
casual  visitor  to  this  province.  The 
following  Manitoba  records  of  this 
species  are  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  locate. 

Mr.  Harold  Mossop  in  “Chickadee 
Notes ”  No.  281  reviewed  the  provin¬ 
cial  records  as  follows:  “It  has  been 
seen  in  Manitoba  several  times:  at 
East  Bay  in  1921  by  E.  Robinson;  at 
Oak  Lake  in  1923  by  H.  Battersby;  at 
Thornhill  in  1923-4-7  and  8  by  H. 
Buchanan  and  at  Winnipeg  in  1929 
by  F.  Rogers.  Also  in  1929,  it  was 
found  nesting  at  Cypress  River  by 
Mrs.  E.  J.  McMillan.”  A  further  note 
on  Orchard  Orioles  in  “Chickadee 
Notes ”  No.  389  states  that  in  1929 
there  was  a  small  movement  into  the 
Winnipeg  area  as  “two  separate 
records  in  Winnipeg  by  Fred  Rogers 
and  C.  E.  Keighley,  also  one  picked 
up  dead  in  North  Kildonan  by  A. 
Moun”  were  reported.  This  specimen 
was  given  by  Mr.  Moun  to  the  late 
Mr.  A.  B.  Gresham.  It  is  now  in  the 
Manitoba  Museum  and  is  dated  May 
30,  1929. 

In  The  Birds  of  the  Lake  St.  Martin 
Area  (T.  M.  Shortt  and  S.  Waller, 
1937,  Contr.  Royal  Museum  of  Zoology, 
No.  10,  Ontario),  the  following  note 
concerning  this  species  is  made:  “A 
male  in  high  breeding  plumage,  taken 
on  June  6,  1932,  constitutes  the  only 
record  and  seems  to  be  the  most  north¬ 
erly  occurrence  of  the  species.  It 
should  not  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as 
accidental,  since  the  species  has  been 
found  on  several  occasions  in  South¬ 
ern  Manitoba  since  1929.  These  occur¬ 
rences  have  been  recorded  by  Cart¬ 
wright  (1931).  It  may  best  be  termed 
a  northern  marginal  occurrence.” 
This  specimen  is  now  in  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum. 

On  May  29,  1960,  Mr.  Fred  Coutts 
observed  a  full  plumage  adult  male 
Orchard  Oriole  in  Brookside  Ceme¬ 


tery  in  the  northwest  section  of 
Greater  Winnipeg.  On  June  5,  this 
bird  was  “seen  and  heard  several 
times”  by  many  local  birders.  This 
oriole  spent  its  time  in  one  clump  of 
trees  in  the  cemetery  and  as  if  it  had 
established  territory,  it  never  was 
seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  It  was  last  noted  in  the  area  on 
June  19.  The  following  year,  1961, 
Mr.  Coutts  again  saw  an  adult  male 
in  Brookside  Cemetery  on  June  4  and 
5.  It  could  not  be  located  after  this 
date.  This  bird  had  its  complete  adult 
plumage  and  there  is  a  very  strong 
possibility  that  it  was  the  same  bird 
as  the  one  seen  in  1960. 

A  review  of  these  Manitoba  records 
shows  they  are  concentrated  in  two 
periods  of  years,  1921  to  1932  and 
1960  to  1964.  The  number  of  birds 
involved  has  seldom  been  more  than 
one  or  two,  yet  they  have  been  found 
from  Winnipeg  and  East  Bay  in  the 
east  to  Oak  Lake  in  the  west.  In  the 
south,  they  have  been  reported  from 
Cypress  River  and  Thornhill,  while 
there  is  an  isolated  record  for  Lake 
St.  Martin  in  northern  Manitoba. 

WINTER  BIRD  SURVEY 

by  J.  B.  Gollop,  Saskatoon 

Anyone  interested  in  conducting  a 
periodic  winter  bird  survey,  with 
emphasis  on  Snowy  Owls  and  Gray 
(Hungarian)  Partridge,  is  asked  to 
contact  me  at  2202  York,  Saskatoon. 
A  brief  description  of  the  method  and 
the  results  of  one  winter’s  work  in  the 
Saskatoon  district  was  given  in  the 
March  1965  Blue  Jay.  I  will  supply 
more  details  so  that  observations  may 
be  made  in  a  uniform  way  with 
results  from  one  area  to  another 
being  comparable. 

Fewer  miles  were  driven  around 
Saskatoon  in  the  winter  of  1964-65, 
but  the  difference  was  not  enough  to 
account  for  only  24  Snowy  Owl  obser¬ 
vations  as  compared  to  154  in  1963- 
64.  The  largest  number  of  owls  on  one 
day  this  past  winter  was  4;  the  pre¬ 
vious  winter  12,  15  and  19  were  the 
highest  daily  counts.  The  first  Snowy 
Owl  reported  this  fall  in  this  area 
was  at  Goose  Lake  on  October  24. 


NOTES  ON  A  PEREGRINE  FALCON  AND 
FRANKLIN'S  GULL  ENCOUNTER 

by  B.  J.  Rose,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
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On  September  16,  1965,  I  witnessed 
a  most  spectacular  display  of  aerial 
acrobatics.  The  two  participants  in 
the  drama  were  an  immature  Pere¬ 
grine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinns)  and 
an  immature  Franklin’s  Gull  ( Laras 
pipixcan).  I  was  returning  to  North 
Dakota  from  Regina  on  the  above 
date  and  noticed  what  first  appeared 
to  be  two  falcons  playing  just  south 
of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway.  I  stop¬ 
ped  the  car  and  observed  the  falcon 
attempting  to  take  the  gull.  The  chase 
paralleled  and  several  times  crossed 
Highway  6. 

The  falcon  stooped  many  times  at 
the  gull,  but  through  skillful  dodging 
the  latter  would  escape.  After  a  stoop, 
the  falcon  tried  three  different  tactics. 
The  first  was  to  gain  altitude  imme¬ 
diately  and  prepare  for  another  stoop 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 
The  second  was  to  pull  out  of  the 
stoop  and  give  a  straight-a-way  chase. 
However,  this  manoeuvre  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  since  it  appeared  that  the  gull 
could  maintain  a  slight  lead  during 
such  chases.  The  third  tactic  was  to 
pull  out  of  the  stoop  and  zoom  up  and 
over  without  righting  itself  (loop), 
executing  a  complete  circle,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  prey  at  a  terrific  rate 
of  speed.  When  the  later  tactic  was 
employed,  falcon  and  gull  came  to¬ 
gether  head-on  in  about  half  the 
instances,  the  gull  having  reversed  its 
direction  after  the  first  stoop.  The 
gull’s  tactics  were  also  of  three  types. 
The  first  was  to  fall  off  to  right  or 
left.  This  was  employed  during  the 
stoop  or  on  a  straight-a-way  chase. 
The  second  was  to  reverse  direction 
(chandelle),  usually  after  a  missed 
stoop.  The  third  tactic  was  to  follow 
the  falcon  upwards  after  a  missed 
stoop.  On  several  occasions  the  gull 
was  at  a  greater  altitude  than  the 
falcon  after  the  manoeuvre  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  order  to  follow  the  chase  it  was 


necessary  for  me  to  drive  ahead  of 
the  birds  and  wait  for  them.  The  gen¬ 
eral  route  of  the  chase  was  south. 
Several  observations  were  of  interest. 
At  one  point  the  gull  flew  back  and 
forth  over  a  small  pothole  upon  which 
several  ducks  were  swimming.  The 
falcon  paid  no  heed  to  these  prey 
species,  but  continued  to  pursue  the 
gull.  The  ducks  did  not  flush  from  the 
water  although  the  falcon  came  within 
a  few  feet  of  them  when  stooping  at 
the  gull.  The  latter  did  not  land.  On 
another  occasion  a  flock  of  approxi¬ 
mately  75  gulls  were  passed  in  the 
chase.  The  falcon  did  not  alter  its 
course  towards  the  flock,  but  con¬ 
tinued  after  its  prey.  At  another 
point,  I  was  ahead  of  the  pair  when 
the  gull  dived  and  passed  down  the 
highway  about  10  feet  from  me.  The 
falcon  maintained  pursuit,  paying  no 
heed  to  my  close  proximity.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  passes  were  made  by  the  gull 
near  the  car,  but  the  falcon  continued 
the  pursuit.  The  end  of  the  struggle 
came  about  one-quarter  mile  north  of 
Rowatt.  The  falcon  made  a  stoop,  a 
puff  of  feathers  appeared  from  the 
gull’s  back  and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  falcon  made  one  pass  over  the 
fallen  prey  and  returned  to  deliver 
the  “coup  de  grace.” 

I  don’t  know  where  this  chase  orig¬ 
inated,  but  believe  it  possibly  started 
near  the  Waseana  Waterfowl  Park. 
The  portion  of  the  pursuit  I  witnessed 
covered  approximately  four  miles  and 
lasted  for  about  20  minutes.  It 
appeared  that  the  gull  was  tiring 
towards  the  end  of  the  struggle  and 
perhaps  the  straight-a-way  pursuits 
and  constant  harassment  did  tire  it. 
I  was  surprised  that  the  falcon  con¬ 
tinued  the  chase  after  so  many  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  take  the  gull. 
Perhaps  others  have  seen  similar 
chases,  but  this  life  and  death  strug¬ 
gle  was  the  most  spectacular  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 
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OBSERVATION  AND  SALVAGE  OF  GREAT 

HORNED  OWL  NEST 

by  C.  Stuart  Houston,  Saskatoon 


On  March  13,  1965,  Keith  Ecklund 
found  a  Great  Horned  Owl  sitting  on 
her  nest  with  one  egg,  one  mile  west 
of  the  Government  Elevator,  Saska¬ 
toon.  Seven  days  later  the  parent  owl 
was  sitting  closely  on  the  nest  and 
would  not  leave  it  when  Keith  climbed 
the  tree,  but  on  the  March  27  visit, 
the  nest  contained  two  eggs.  On  April 
18  there  were  two  small  downy  young 
in  the  nest,  one  about  four  days  older 
than  the  other.  In  a  severe  windstorm 
on  May  6,  the  nest  blew  down,  de¬ 
positing  the  two  young  owls  on  the 
ground.  The  next  morning  Keith,  with 
his  friends  Marvin  and  Joe  Schmidt, 
nailed  a  wooden  box  in  the  tree  and 
placed  the  nest  material  and  the  two 
young  owls  in  it.  The  parent  owls 
adapted  readily  to  the  new  nest  site, 
and  had  provided  two  young  rabbits 
for  the  larder  in  the  nestbox  on  May 
11.  I  banded  the  young  owls  on  May 
14,  and  they  were  seen  flying  early 
in  June.  The  record  was  completed 
when  one  was  caught  in  a  trap  by 
Keith  Thue  at  the  Beaver  Creek 
Game  Farm,  10  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  the  nest  site  on  October  12, 
1965,  and  the  other  was  run  over  by  a 


Photo  by  Joe  Schmidt 

Young  Great  Horned  Owls  in  nest  box 


car  one-half  mile  south  of  where 
banded,  and  found  by  Joe  Schmidt  on 
October  16. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  the  first 
Saskatchewan  species  to  nest  each 
spring.  Dr.  John  Richardson,  recount¬ 
ing  his  Carlton  observations  of  1827 
(Richardson  and  Swainson,  1831), 
stated  that  “It  hatches  in  March  and 
its  young,  two  or  three  in  number, 
are  generally  fledged  in  June.”  Later 
observations  have  amply  confirmed 
this  statement.  For  example,  E.  S. 
Wood  found  newly  hatched  young  at 
Lower  Rousay  Lake  near  Yorkton  on 
March  21,  1946;  one  young  owl  left 
this  nest  on  June  8  (in  Houston, 
1949).  [Lawrence  Beckie  reported 
owls  incubating  at  — 27  °F.  in  late 
March,  1955  at  Bladworth  ( Blue  Jay , 
13(2)  :11).  Ed.]  At  Nipawin,  Maurice 
Street  observed  successful  incubation, 
beginning  in  late  February,  in  spite 
of  temperatures  as  low  as  — 30°  F. 
(62  degrees  of  frost!)  (Houston  and 
Street,  1959). 

Even  though  Keith  Ecklund’s  nest 
was  not  a  particularly  early  one,  the 
eggs  were  successfully  incubated 
through  unseasonable  temperatures 
as  low  as  — 28  °F.  From  March  15  to 
29,  Saskatoon  airport  meteorological 
station  official  low  temperatures  were 
all  below  zero,  as  follows:  — 6.0; 
—15.2;  —17.5;  —12.6;  —19.8;  —25.2; 
—18.4;  —27.3;  —28.4;  —14.5;  —12.5; 
—18.5;  —20.3;  —17.7;  —15.9  (Fah¬ 
renheit)  . 

We  have  previously  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions  moved  young  Horned  Owls  to 
another  site  nearby,  such  as  another 
crow  or  magpie  nest  in  the  same  bush, 
or  even  to  a  man-made  (usually 
Horseman-made!)  nest,  without  any 
interruption  in  their  feeding  by  the 
parent  owls.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
protection  from  ground  predators 
when  an  owl’s  nest  blows  down,  as  in 
the  present  instance. 
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Great  Horned  Owl  nest  box 


Photo  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Houston 


The  record  of  this  nest  is  submitted 
because  it  is  unusually  complete,  and 
documents  well  the  Horned  Owl’s 
amazing  capacity  for  insulation  and 
heat  production  —  by  which  it  is  able 
to  keep  its  eggs  as  much  as  125 
Fahrenheit  degrees  warmer  than  the 
environment. 
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BLACK-THROATED  GRAY  WARBLERS  ON  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

by  G.  A.  Poynter,  Victoria,  B.C. 


The  interesting  article  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Brazier  on  Black-throated  Gray  War¬ 
blers  in  Saskatchewan  published  in 
the  September,  1965  Blue  Jay  quoted 
the  A.O.U.  Check-list  as  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  species. 

Some  one,  apparently  many  years 
ago,  indicated  that  this  beautiful 
warbler  did  not  reach  Vancouver 
Island  and  any  reference  since  (in¬ 
cluding  the  A.O.U.  Check-list)  has 
pointed  this  out.  However,  at  least 
15  ardent  birders  in  this  area  have 


identified  the  Black-throated  Gray 
Warbler. 

While  it  is  considered  infrequent  in 
the  Victoria,  B.C.,  area,  it  is  posi¬ 
tively  an  annual  fall  migrant,  passing 
through  this  area  usually  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Audubon  Warblers  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September. 
At  least  eight  individuals  were  re¬ 
ported  during  the  1959  migration. 
Three  spring  migration  records  have 
been  noted:  May  19,  1946,  May  14, 
1962,  and  May  12,  1963,  and  one  sum¬ 
mer  record  of  June  19,  1961. 
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SOME  RECENT  BIRD  RECORDS  FOR 
PRAIRIE  CANADA 

by  B.  J.  Rose,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

Since  May  31,  1961,  I  have  made 
frequent  trips  into  the  prairie  and 
aspen  grove  regions  of  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  and  Alberta.  These  jour¬ 
neys  were  made  while  studying 
methods  of  preserving  Canadian  wet¬ 
lands  and  establishing  a  priority 
rating  system  for  these  wetlands  for 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
under  a  grant  from  the  Max  C. 
Fleischmann  Foundation  of  Nevada. 
A  few  observations  made  on  these 
trips  seem  worth  noting. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron  (Nycti- 
corax  nycticorax)  —  A  single  adult 
was  seen  on  a  creek  a  few  miles  west 
of  Seven  Persons,  Alberta,  on  June 
18,  1964. 

Black  Duck  (Anas  rubripes) — A 
single  adult  was  noted  on  a  small 
creek  four  and  seven-tenths  miles 
east  of  Kylemore,  Saskatchewan,  on 
June  5,  1965. 

Cinammon  Teal  (Anas  cyanoptera) 

—  A  pair  was  observed  about  five 
miles  north  of  Czar,  Alberta,  on  June 
25,  1961.  A  lone  male  was  seen  about 
four  miles  west  of  Stewart  Valley, 
Saskatchewan  on  June  7,  1965. 

Hooded  Merganser  (Lophodytes 
cucullatus) — A  single  female  or  im¬ 
mature  male  was  seen  on  the  French¬ 
man  River  at  Val  Marie,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  June  7,  1961;  a  single  hen  or 
immature  male  was  observed  and 
photographed  on  a  small  impound¬ 
ment  approximately  eight  miles  north 
of  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan  on 
June  7,  1965. 

Dunlin  (Erolia  alpina)  ■ — A  flock 
of  21  was  observed  during  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  at  a  small  pothole  about  10  miles 
north  of  Killarney,  Manitoba  on  May 
21,  1963. 

Lazuli  Bunting  (Passerina  amoena ) 

—  A  female  was  found  dead  on  the 
highway  about  one  mile  east  of  Irma, 
Alberta,  on  June  20,  1964.  The  speci¬ 
men  was  given  to  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon  Campus. 


Smith’s  Longspur  ( Calcarius  pic- 
tus) — A  single  male  was  observed 
with  a  flock  of  Lapland  Longspurs 
and  Snow  Buntings  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  Kinistino,  Saskatchewan 
on  April  23,  1963. 


SECOND  LAZULI  BUNTING 
NESTING  RECORD  AT 
MOOSE  JAW 

by  Rosalind  Taylor,  Moose  Jaw 

On  June  7,  1965,  I  saw  a  male 
Lazuli  Bunting  (Passerina  amoena) 
perched  on  top  of  a  telephone  pole 
just  a  few  yards  from  our  door.  This 
is  the  same  location  in  which  I 
observed  one  last  year  on  July  9  (re¬ 
ported  in  September,  1964  Blue  Jay), 
but  this  time  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  observing  him  many  times,  for  he 
stayed  practically  all  summer.  My 
last  observation  was  the  morning  of 
August  5.  I  also  became  familiar  with 
the  song  of  the  Lazuli  Bunting,  since 
this  telephone  pole  and  a  neighbor’s 
TV  aerial  proved  to  be  two  of  his 
favorite  singing  posts.  I  heard  him 
sing  most  frequently  from  July  18  to 
22,  the  peak  day  being  the  19th.  In 
addition  to  singing  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  he  sang  several  evenings 
as  late  as  nine  o’clock.  One  evening 
we  were  thrilled  to  have  this  jewel¬ 
like  bird  fly  right  across  our  laps 
while  we  were  sitting  on  the  porch. 
His  destination  was  the  peonies  near¬ 
by.  We  often  noticed  him  around  the 
peonies  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Among  those  who  saw  the  Lazuli 
Bunting  were  Mr.  John  Nelson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Society,  Christopher  Lacny,  a 
junior  member  who  first  alerted  us  to 
the  bird’s  presence  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Beddie  who  not 
only  saw  the  male,  but  also  the  female 
and  several  young.  The  nest,  he 
thinks,  was  in  his  yard.  This  is  the 
second  breeding  record  for  Moose 
Jaw.  Eight  years  ago  a  pair  nested 
in  Mrs.  R.  J.  Dunn’s  garden  ( Blue 
Jay  15:147).  We  hope  this  beautiful 
bird  will  favor  us  with  his  presence 
more  frequently  in  the  future. 
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GREEN-TAILED  TOWHEE  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

by  B.  J.  Rose,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

On  May  13,  1965,  a  male  Green¬ 
tailed  Towhee  (Chlorura  chlorura) 
was  found  in  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota.  This  individual  had  appar¬ 
ently  flown  into  a  window  and  was 
found  in  a  window  well  on  north 
Third  Street.  Mr.  Donald  Feimer 
brought  the  injured  bird  to  my  home 
on  the  above  date.  When  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  towhee  was  unconscious. 
My  wife  cared  for  it  until  May  21, 
when  it  was  banded  by  Robert  Ran¬ 
dall  and  released  on  the  State  Capitol 
Grounds.  Upon  release  it  took  to  the 
wing  with  no  indication  of  injury. 
This  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of 
this  species  in  North  Dakota. 

During  the  period  of  confinement  in 
a  bird  cage,  the  towhee  was  fed  a 
wild  bird  seed  mixture  and  bread.  We 
kept  the  cage  covered  with  a  cloth 
to  prevent  the  bird  from  attempting 
to  escape.  When  the  cloth  was  in 
place  the  bird  was  calm  and  could 
be  heard  scratching  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cage  and  feeding,  but  when  the 
cover  was  removed  it  became  very 
nervous  and  excited. 

The  Green-tailed  Towhee  breeds 
from  southwestern  and  central  Ore¬ 
gon,  southeastern  Washington,  south¬ 
ern  Idaho,  southwestern  Montana 
and  northwestern,  central  and  south¬ 
eastern  Wyoming,  south  through  the 
interior  mountains  to  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  southern  Nevada,  central  Ari¬ 
zona  and  southern  New  Mexico.  In 
migration  it  reaches  western  Kansas 
and  western  Oklahoma.  It  has  been 
recorded  as  casual  north  to  Saskat¬ 
chewan  (Dollard,  Tregarva)  and  east 
to  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
(A.O.V.  Check-list,  5th  Edition). 
Editor’s  Note:  The  Saskatchewan 
records  are  as  follows:  a  male  col¬ 
lected  on  June  6,  1929  at  Tregarva 
and  another  seen  near  Tregarva  on 
June  28,  1935  (N.  Clark)  ;  a  female 
collected  at  Dollard,  May  18,  1944 


Conversion  from  color  by  B.  J.  Rose 

Green-tailed  Towhee,  May,  1965 


(C.  F.  Holmes).  Dollard  is  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  southwest,  Tregarva  is  near 
Regina. 

MOCKINGBIRD  AT  BUFFALO 
POUND  LAKE 

by  the  late  Harley  Jenner,  Regina 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  20,  1965 
I  was  visiting  at  Buffalo  Pound  Lake. 
Near  the  west  end  of  the  picnic 
grounds  I  heard  a  bird  song  that  I 
had  never  heard  before,  and  I  walked 
toward  it  with  the  binoculars.  I  got 
within  about  20  yards  before  the  bird 
flew.  It  was  robin  size,  light  gray  in 
colour,  and  flew  with  a  straight  non¬ 
undulating  flight.  The  song  was  loud 
and  rich;  clearly  not  a  Catbird  or 
Brown  Thrasher,  but  with  overtones 
of  each,  though  much  richer  and 
fuller.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  this 
was  a  Mockingbird  —  the  first  I  have 
seen  or  heard. 


PILEATED  WOODPECKER 
SURVEY 

Spencer  G.  Sealy  reports  that  he  is 
interested  in  documenting  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  status  of  the  Pileated 
Woodpecker  in  Saskatchewan.  Any¬ 
one  with  information  or  records  per¬ 
taining  to  this  magnificent  wood¬ 
pecker  is  urged  to  correspond  with 
Sealy  at  Box  175,  Battleford,  Saskat¬ 
chewan. 
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Photo  by  W.  Yanchinski 

Barn  Swallow  brood  in  nest 

A  DETERMINED  BARN  SWALLOW 

by  Bohdan  Pylypec,  Yellow  Creek 

In  the  late  spring,  I  found  a  Barn 
Swallow  nest  in  an  abandoned  gran¬ 
ary.  This  nest  was  built  of  mud  and 
was  lined  with  grass  and  feathers.  It 
was  on  a  rafter  six  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  nest  was  probably  used 
in  the  previous  year  since  it  had  to 
be  repaired.  By  June  20,  five  eggs 
were  laid  but  a  few  days  later,  only 
four  remained.  One  egg  was  found 
broken  on  the  floor.  About  a  week 
later,  a  heavy  rain  fell  and  the  rain 
seeped  through  the  roof.  The  nest 
became  soggy  and  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  with  the  eggs  and  the  lining  fell 
on  the  floor.  The  swallows  started  re¬ 
pairing  the  nest,  but  instead  of  plast¬ 
ering  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nest,  they  merely  put  more  mud  on 
the  top  and  covered  the  hole  with  a 
lining  of  grass  and  feathers.  My 
father,  who  continued  the  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  nest  while  I  was  absent 
from  home,  saw  that  the  nest  wouldn’t 
hold.  Therefore,  the  next  day  he 
brought  some  mud  to  plaster  the  hole 
and  a  piece  of  board  which  was  to 
hold  the  nest  securely  to  the  rafter. 
A  metal  sheet  was  also  put  on  the 
roof  so  that  the  rain  wouldn’t  seep 
through.  He  came  too  late,  for  the 
swallow  had  already  laid  an  egg,  and 
the  egg,  with  the  lining,  fell  through 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 


Although  the  swallows  had  failed 
twice,  they  started  building  another 
nest  on  the  other  side  of  the  rafter. 
Three  eggs  were  laid,  but  almost  a 
week  afterward,  there  were  no  eggs 
or  lining  in  the  nest.  A  small  rodent 
had  apparently  scratched  out  the 
lining  and  eaten  the  eggs. 

After  failing  three  times,  the  swal¬ 
lows  decided  to  give  one  more  try. 
They  repaired  the  first  nest  again  and 
laid  three  eggs.  These  eggs  all  hatched 
and  on  September  3,  the  three  young 
left  the  nest  and  were  seen  hawking 
insects  with  their  parents.  Thus,  due 
to  their  determination  and  persever¬ 
ance  the  swallows  were  able  to  raise 
a  brood,  but  it  had  taken  them  four 
attempts  to  do  so.  These  four  attempts 
to  raise  a  brood  were  made  over  a 
period  of  approximately  80  days.  At 
least  30  visits  were  made  by  us  to  the 
nesting  site,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  our  home. 


INTERSPECIFIC  NESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SOME 
ARCTIC  BIRDS 

by  Spencer  G.  Sealy,  Battleford 

During  the  period  July  8  to  August 
12,  1965,  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  assisting  J.  P.  Ryder  in  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  studies  of  Ross’ 
Goose  (Anser  rossii)  in  the  Perry 
River  region,  Northwest  Territories. 
Incidental  observations  of  the  avi¬ 
fauna  of  the  area  were  made.  The 
topography  of  this  region  is  aptly 
summarized  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  Hanson,  Queneau  and  Scott 
(1956.  The  geography,  birds  and 
mammals  of  the  Perry  River  region. 
Arctic  Inst.  N.  Am.  Sp.  Pub.  3)  : 
“Glaciation  and  differential  erosion 
have  frequently  produced  a  banded 
topography  of  parallel  ridges  separ¬ 
ated  by  elongated  roughly  parallel 
lake  or  river  courses.”  These  hills  or 
outcroppings  rise  to  an  altitude  not 
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exceeding  200  feet  (Ryder,  J.  P.  1964. 
A  preliminary  study  of  the  breeding 
biology  of  the  Ross’  Goose.  Wildf. 
Trust  15th  Ann.  Rep.).  This  note 
describes  the  importance  of  one  of 
these  “Arctic  hills”  to  some  of  the 
breeding  birds  of  this  area  in  1965. 

While  traveling  down  the  Perry 
River  on  July  14,  1965,  J.  Ryder,  Sam 
Emingak,  a  Kogmiut  Eskimo,  and 
myself  stopped  to  check  the  eyrie  of  a 
Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco  peregrinus) 
on  the  side  of  an  outcropping  on  the 
southeastern  side  of  Lee  Island  (67° 
36'  N,  102°  5'  W).  The  eyrie,  found 
to  be  active,  was  inaccessible  at  this 
time.  While  looking  for  a  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  eyrie,  we  found  a  female 
Canada  Goose  (Branta  canadensis) 
incubating  four  eggs  in  an  abandoned 
nest  of  a  Rough-legged  Hawk  (Buteo 
lagopus)  about  40  feet  above  the 
rocks.  The  nest  was  less  than  15  feet 
from  the  falcon  eyrie.  A  short  while 
later  on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill, 
we  found  a  nest  of  the  American 
Pipit  (Anthus  spinoletta)  containing 
four  newly-hatched  young  and  one 
egg,  in  the  grass  amid  rocks.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  pair  of  Rough-legged  Hawks 
was  vociferously  defending  a  terri¬ 
tory  that  appeared  to  be  the  same 
hill;  however,  the  nest  was  not  found 
on  this  date. 

On  July  25  the  Rough-legged  Hawk 
nest  containing  three  young  about 
three  weeks  old  was  found  on  the 
south  end  of  this  hill  about  300  yards 
from  the  Peregrine  Falcon  eyrie.  The 
Canada  Goose  nest  was  found  de¬ 
stroyed  at  this  time,  but  information 
regarding  time  or  cause  of  failure  is 
lacking.  The  falcon  eyrie,  reached 
July  31  by  means  of  ropes,  contained 
one  young  and  one  egg  containing  a 
dead  embryo. 

Thus,  four  species  representing 
three  families  nested  on  the  same  out¬ 
cropping  within  300  yards  of  each 
other.  Interspecific  aggression  among 
the  breeding  birds  was  not  observed; 
it  is  not  known  if  the  goose  nesting 
failure  was  due  to  the  raptors.  The 
other  three  nests  were  successful  up 
to  the  time  we  left.  Lapland  Longspur 


(Calcarius  lapponicus)  and  Horned 
Lark  (Eremophila  alpestris)  were 
common  in  the  area  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  the  former  was  taken  by  the 
Rough  -  legged  Hawks  for  food  for 
their  young. 

BIRDS  FEEDING  AT  SAPSUCKER 
TREES 

by  Robert  W.  Nero,  Regina 

Records  of  several  species  of  insects 
and  birds  feeding  at  holes  drilled  in 
trees  by  the  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 
were  recently  reported  by  Walter  P. 
Nickell  (1965.  Birds  and  insects  feed 
at  sapsucker  trees.  Bird-Banding,  36: 
192-193).  These  were  summer  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  following  birds:  Ruby- 
throated  Hummingbird  (for  which 
this  habit  is  well  known,  as  pointed 
out  by  Nickell  —  and  see  Blue  Jay, 
23:80-81),  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Downy 
Woodpecker,  Black-and-white  Warb¬ 
ler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler, 
and  Baltimore  Oriole. 

This  fall  I  observed  four  additional 
warbler  species  drinking  sap  at  a  sap¬ 
sucker  tree.  A  migrant  immature 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  drilled  holes 
in  a  mature  Chinese  Elm  (Ulmus 
pumila)  in  our  yard,  for  the  first  time, 
on  September  22,  1965.  Late  that  eve¬ 
ning  I  watched  a  tardy  Myrtle  Warb¬ 
ler  and  a  Palm  Warbler  feeding  on 
sap  at  the  newly  opened  holes.  The 
sapsucker  remained  for  a  few  days, 
opening  new  holes  daily  in  the  main 
trunk  of  the  tree  from  about  one  to 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  On  the 
evening  of  September  26,  I  saw  a 
Myrtle  Warbler  again,  plus  an 
Orange-crowned  Warbler  and  a  Black- 
poll  Warbler,  visiting  the  sapsucker 
tree.  On  these  unseasonably  cold  and 
windy  days  the  warblers,  their  plu¬ 
mage  all  awry,  clung  with  difficulty 
to  the  bare  tree  trunk  while  drinking 
from  the  holes,  and  it  looked  as  if 
they  were  drawing  upon  a  familiar 
emergency  food  source.  Sapsucker 
trees  may  provide  an  important  sup¬ 
plementary  food  supply  for  a  variety 
of  fall  migrants,  as  well  as  for  sum¬ 
mer  breeding  ground  associates. 
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PARULA  WARBLER  RECORDED 
NEAR  REGINA 

by  Alvin  Binnie,  Regina 

A  Parula  Warbler  (Panda  ameri- 
cana),  apparently  far  off  course,  came 
during  the  fall  migration  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Provincial  Correctional 
Institution  just  east  of  Regina.  Credit 
for  the  discovery  goes  to  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Betty  Binnie,  who  spotted  the 
bird  on  October  21  and  again  on  the 
22nd.  On  October  23,  a  group  of 
Regina  bird  watchers  led  by  veteran 
observers  Lucy  Murray  and  Margaret 
Belcher,  were  able  to  view  this  war¬ 
bler  rarity  at  close  range  over  a 
period  of  time.  Dr.  Robert  Nero,  who 
has  observed  Parula  Warblers  in 
Minnesota,  confirmed  the  identifica¬ 
tion  when  he  viewed  the  bird  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  It  was  not  seen 
again. 

This  sighting  of  the  Parula  War¬ 
bler  is  only  the  fourth  record  for 
Saskatchewan  and  the  first  since  1959, 
when  Dr.  Bill  Gunn  recorded  the 
warbler’s  song  at  Moose  Mountain 
Provincial  Park  on  June  14  ( Blue 
Jay,  17 : 114-115).  The  Parula  Warbler 
was  added  to  the  Saskatchewan  field 
check-list  of  birds,  as  a  straggler,  on 
the  strength  of  Manley  Callin’s  1956 
record  from  Fort  Qu’Appelle  ( Blue 
Jay,  14-90-91).  The  bird  at  Fort 
Qu’Appelle  was  first  seen  by  Callin 
on  May  31,  and  was  photographed  by 
Fred  Lahrman  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History  on  June 
1.  It  remained  for  eight  days,  being 
last  seen  on  June  7.  The  only  other 
known  record  comes  from  Emma 
Lake,  where  one  was  seen  June  27, 
1939  by  Farley  Mowat  and  F. 
Banfield;  this  record  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  after  Callin’s  observation 
and  Lahrman’s  photograph  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  presence  of  the  bird  in 
Saskatchewan  ( Blue  Jay,  16:158). 
These  occurrences  must  all  be  re¬ 
garded  as  unusual,  for  the  normal 
breeding  range  of  the  Parula  Warbler 
extends  “from  southeastern  Manitoba, 
central  Ontario,  southern  Quebec, 
Maine,  Prince  Edward  Island,  south 
to  eastern  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missis¬ 


sippi,  Alabama  and  central  Florida” 
(Ludlow  Griscom  and  Alexander 
Sprunt,  Jr.  1957.  The  warblers  of 
America).  It  is  important  to  note,  as 
Sprunt  points  out,  that  the  northern 
subspecies  of  the  Parula  Warbler 
rarely  nests  anywhere  except  where 
the  tree  lichen,  Usnca,  “old  man’s 
beard”  occurs.  Since  in  our  northern 
coniferous  forest  this  lichen  is  often 
abundant,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  Parula  Warbler  may  nest  in 
Saskatchewan. 

The  Parula  Warbler  seen  at  the 
Provincial  Correctional  Institution 
was  usually  spotted  high  up  in  the 
spruce  or  top  branches  of  nearby 
deciduous  trees,  and  it  was  invariably 
in  the  company  of  Golden-crowned 
Kinglets  and  Black-capped  and  Boreal 
chickadees  which  had  arrived  in 
migration  that  same  week.  There 
were  no  other  warblers  seen  in  the 
grounds  at  this  late  date. 

SCARLET  TANAGER  IN  THE  GREAT 
SANDHILLS 

by  Morley  Barrett,  Saskatoon 

On  July  16,  1965,  while  working  on 
a  mule  deer  research  project  in  the 
Great  Sandhills  about  10  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Abbey,  Saskatchewan,  my 
companion,  S.  Gatehouse,  and  myself 
were  surprised  to  see  a  Scarlet  Tana- 
ger  (Piranga  olivacea).  With  its  bril¬ 
liant  red  body  and  black  wing  and  tail 
patches  we  easily  identified  it  as  an 
adult  male  bird.  Even  at  this  date 
the  Scarlet  Tanager  showed  no  signs 
of  the  forthcoming  summer  molt  and 
still  sported  its  characteristic  breed¬ 
ing  colours.  The  bird  did  not  remain 
in  clear  view  very  long  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  hills. 


1965  NEST  RECORDS 

You  are  reminded  that  nest  records 
for  the  1965  season  should  be  sent  to 
the  Prairie  Nest  Records  Scheme, 
c/o  Robert  R.  Taylor,  Box  1121, 
Regina.  If  you  need  more  nest  record 
cards,  write  to  the  same  address. 
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Brewer’s  Blackbirds,  first  day  out  of  nest 


Photo  by  Hans  S.  Domznasch 
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REDHEAD  PARASITISING  THE  NEST 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  BITTERN 

by  Spencer  G.  Sealy,  Battleford 

It  is  commonly  known  that  the 
Redhead  (Aythya  aviericana)  fre¬ 
quently  desposits  eggs  in  other  ducks’ 
nests  in  the  manner  of  the  parasitic 
Brown  -  headed  Cowbird  (Molothrus 
ater).  These  eggs  (there  may  be  one 
or  several)  are  deposited  in  “foreign” 
nests  presumably  for  the  purpose  of 
curtailing  its  own  incubation  duties. 
The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  report 
an  unusual  host  selected  by  the  Red¬ 
head  for  its  nest  parasitism. 

On  the  evening  of  June  21,  1963, 
two  miles  north  of  Cassils,  Alberta, 
an  American  Bittern  (Botaurus  lenti- 
ginosus)  was  flushed  from  a  nest  con¬ 
taining  three  eggs  of  its  own  and 
three  eggs  of  the  Redhead.  The  nest 
was  a  flat  platform  raised  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  water  in  a  dense  cat¬ 
tail  (Typa)  marsh.  A  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  nest  showed  that  normal 
incubation  was  apparently  progress¬ 
ing.  On  a  subsequent  visit  on  June  28, 
the  nest  was  found  flooded  by  the 
rising  water  level  caused  by  heavy 
rains. 

A  second  Bittern  nest  parasitized 
by  the  Redhead  was  found  near 
Ranier,  Alberta,  by  Mr.  James  Wol¬ 
ford  in  early  June,  1965.  When  the 
nest  was  visited  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Ryder 
and  myself  on  June  19,  it  contained 
three  Bittern  eggs  and  two  Redhead 
eggs.  This  nest,  situated  in  a  bulrush 
(Scirpus)  marsh,  appeared  to  be  de- 


Photo  by  S.  Sealy 

Bittern  nest  parasitized  by  Redhead, 
Ranier,  Alberta,  June  19,  1965 


serted  for  no  adult  was  seen,  the  eggs 
were  cold  and  two  of  the  Bittern 
eggs  were  cracked.  This  latter  condi¬ 
tion  possibly  resulted  from  breakage 
during  a  nest  battle  between  host  and 
parasite;  the  Redhead,  according  to 
Weller  (1959),  is  often  aggressive 
and  will  attempt  to  drive  a  would-be 
host  away  from  its  nest  so  that  it 
may  lay  eggs  in  the  host’s  nest. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
outcome  of  such  a  host-parasite  rela¬ 
tionship  when  the  diverse  character¬ 
istics  of  the  two  species  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Bent  (1926)  reports  the 
incubation  period  of  the  Bittern  to  be 
about  28  days  whereas  it  is  22-24 
days  in  the  Redhead  (Bent,  1923). 
Synchrony  in  the  incubation  period  cxf 
parasite  and  host  is  important  in  the 
evolution  of  a  parasitic  system  such 
as  this.  Another  consideration  is  that 
Bittern  nestlings  are  altricial,  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  nest  about  two  weeks 
(Bent,  1926),  while  Redhead  young 
are  precocial  and  leave  the  nest  soon 
after  their  natal  down  is  dry.  The 
young  Redheads  would  hatch  first, 
leave  the  nest  early  and  be  required 
to  fend  for  themselves.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  observe  the  reaction  of 
an  adult  Bittern  to  young  Redheads 
and  to  see  if  she  ceases  to  incubate 
her  own  still  unhatched  eggs.  The 
difference  in  feeding  habits  of  the  two 
species  also  poses  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion.  Hoyt  (1943)  reports  a  case 
where  a  young  Starling  (Sturnus 
vulgaris)  hatched  by  a  Pileated  Wood¬ 
pecker  (Dryocopus  pileatus )  lived 
only  a  day.  He  attributed  its  death  to 
starvation  as  the  woodpecker’s  bill 
would  “undoubtedly  reach  and  punc¬ 
ture  its  stomach.”  Such  a  case  of 
feeding  incompatibility  would  also 
exist  between  the  Bittern  and  the  Red¬ 
head. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  RECENT 
OCCURRENCE  OF  MAMMALS  IN 
THE  THELON  GAME  SANCTUARY, 
N.W.T. 

by  Ernie  Kuyt,  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T. 

MOOSE  (Alces  alces) — Recently 
( Blue  Jay,  23:134),  I  summarized 
evidence  found  near  Lookout  Point, 
indicative  of  Moose  and  a  few  other 
mammals  in  the  area.  During  our  two 
and  one-half  months  of  field-work  this 
summer  (1965)  in  the  Thelon  River 
area,  we  again  failed  to  see  Moose 
near  Lookout  Point  but  on  June  18, 
we  found  four  groups  of  fresh  Moose 
droppings  in  almost  the  same  spot 
(the  old  Eskimo  “logging”  site)  where 
this  evidence  was  found  in  1963. 
Finally,  on  July  3,  while  making  an 
aerial  reconnaissance  in  the  region 
of  the  upper  Thelon  River,  I  observed 
a  young  bull  Moose.  The  observation 
was  made  outside  the  Thelon  Game 
Sanctuary  at  about  60°36'N.,  104° 
45'W.  This  location  is  some  distance 
north  of  the  arbitrary  tree-line  but 
still  about  125  miles  southwest  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Finnie  River,  where  evi¬ 
dence  has  shown  Moose  to  be  present. 
BEAVER  (Castor  canadensis) — Of 
considerable  interest  was  the  sighting 
on  July  31,  1965,  of  an  adult  Beaver 
at  approximately  63°59'N.,  103°  52' W. 
or  about  four  miles  upstream  of 
Hornby's  Bend  on  the  Thelon  River. 
The  animal  was  first  seen  on  the 
riverbank,  cutting  willows  (Salix 
planifolia  Pursh),  the  stems  of  several 
of  which  were  floating  nearby.  Per¬ 
haps  the  animal  was  in  the  process 
of  establishing  a  feed-bed.  We  watched 
for  some  time  and  the  animal,  dis¬ 
turbed  at  our  presence,  slapped  its 
tail  on  the  water  and  disappeared.  It 
was  observed  again  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  and  remained  nearby.  The 
nearest  record  of  Beaver  I  have  been 
able  to  find  is  that  of  two  beaver  seen 
in  1937  on  Eileen  Lake,  on  the  “tree¬ 
line”  (Clarke,  C.H.D.  1940.  A  Biologi¬ 
cal  investigation  of  the  Thelon  Game 
Sanctuary.  Nat.  Mus.  Canada  Bull., 
96:37),  about  170  miles  to  the 
southwest.  Barren-ground  trappers 
Gus  D'Aoust  of  Fort  Reliance  and 


Fred  Riddle  of  Stony  Rapids,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  who  have  worked  for  years 
in  the  general  area,  have  not  seen 
signs  of  Moose  or  Beaver  along  the 
Thelon  River.  The  occurrences  of 
these  two  species  north  of  their  known 
range,  as  reported  in  this  note,  are 
undoubtedly  recent  ones.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  G.  W. 
Argus,  Curator  of  the  W.  P.  Fraser 
Herbarium,  Saskatoon,  for  making 
the  determination  of  the  willow. 

THREE  POCKET  MOUSE  RECORDS 

by  Robert  W.  Nero,  Regina 

Glen  A.  Fox  reports  finding  the 
carcass  of  an  Olive-backed  Pocket 
Mouse  (Perognathus  fasciatus)  and 
several  other  rodents  in  a  Swainson’s 
Hawk  nest  seven  miles  west  of  Saska¬ 
toon,  on  July  1,  1965.  The  nest  con¬ 
tained  two  very  young  chicks  and  an 
unhatched  egg  (pers.  corres.,  1965). 
Recently,  Harvey  Beck  and  Robert 
R.  Taylor  showed  me  a  dead  one  which 
they  found  on  a  sandy  road  near 
White  City,  11  miles  east  of  Regina 
on  September  29.  On  October  2,  Hugh 
Smith  and  I  found  a  fresh  carcass  on 
a  trail  in  a  prairie  pasture  about  five 
and  one-half  miles  west  of  Craven. 
These  1965  records  are  within  the 
known  range  of  the  species  (see  Blue 
Jay,  16:176-9;  23:36-8),  but  provide 
new  specific  locality  records.  The 
White  City  record  is  of  particular 
interest  for  it  bridges  a  gap  between 
records  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  about 
seven  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
Regina,  and  the  Strawberry  Lakes 
some  60  miles  to  the  east.  During  the 
past  several  years  I  have  made 
numerous  unsuccessful  efforts  to  find 
the  Pocket  Mouse  in  the  sandy  plains 
at  White  City  and  Pilot  Butte  and 
now  its  occurrence  there  has  been 
established  simply  by  picking  up  a 
dead  one!  This  points  out  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  determining  the  range  of  this 
interesting  mammal,  which  is  hard 
to  trap  and  often  apparently  of  rare 
occurrence  within  its  known  range, 
and  also  shows  how  useful  a  single 
specimen  may  be. 
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RECENT  SASKATCHEWAN  GRIZZLY 


Photo  by  Gerry  Murdock 

Veillardville,  Saskatchewan,  about  1939 


The  above  photograph  of  a  bear  is 
a  second  view  of  the  one  killed  by  a 
set-gun  at  Veillardville  in  1938  or 
1939,  as  previously  reported  by  Tom 
White  (see  Blue  Jay,  23:139-140  for 
further  details).  The  editors  regret 
having  omitted  this  photograph  from 
Mr.  White’s  article  on  the  Grizzly,  for 
this  is  the  photograph  which  was 
identified  by  Dr.  Phillip  M.  Young- 
man,  Curator  of  Mammals,  National 
Museum  of  Canada,  as  almost  cer¬ 


tainly  a  Grizzly  (pers.  corres.,  T. 
White,  1964).  In  October,  1965,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  at  Saska¬ 
toon,  A1  Oeming,  guest  speaker  and  a 
considerable  authority  on  Grizzlies, 
examined  this  photograph  and  said  he 
was  certain  it  was  a  Grizzly.  The 
length  and  shape  of  the  ears,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Oeming,  are  particularly  diag¬ 
nostic,  but  the  length  of  the  claws 
and  teeth  are  also  useful  characters. 
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SHREW  IN  A  BEEHIVE 

by  S.  E.  Bland,  Regina 

The  waxen  store-house  of  the  honey¬ 
bee  attracts  a  variety  of  plunderers. 
Many  of  the  invaders  of  weakened 
colonies  or  of  deserted  combs  are 
other  insects.  Larder  beetles,  moths, 
and  even  tiny  mites  attempt  to  feed 
and  reproduce  on  the  pollen  which 
the  bees  have  gathered  and  stored  in 
the  cells  of  the  comb.  Pollen,  which 
the  bees  gather  in  large  quantities, 
forms  the  protein  portion  of  the  bees’ 
diet. 

Other  invaders  of  honeybee  domi¬ 
ciles  are  mammals.  These  plunderers 
range  from  the  headstrong  bear  and 
cunning  man  to  smaller  mammals 
such  as  the  skunk  and  mouse.  When 
mammals  are  the  invaders  it  may  be 
either  the  honey  or  the  bees  them¬ 
selves  that  are  the  attraction.  Bee¬ 
keepers  report  that  bears  frequently 
show  a  preference  for  young  bee 
larvae  cradled  in  their  cells  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  hive,  rather  than 
the  store  of  honey  in  the  upper  cham¬ 
bers  of  the  hive.  This  prompts  the 
bear  to  knock  over  the  hive  to  get  to 
the  lower  brood  area.  Beekeepers  in 
our  northern  areas  keep  a  rifle  loaded 
for  bear,  and  often  a  bearskin  rug 
graces  their  living  room.  The  noc¬ 
turnal  skunk,  being  unable  to  upset  a 
beehive,  is  content  to  scratch  at  the 
hive  entrance  and  then  devour  the 
defending  bees  when  they  attempt  to 
sting  through  his  long,  coarse  hair. 
The  threat  of  the  bees’  stings  seems 
to  do  little  to  deter  either  the  bear  or 
the  skunk. 

Mice  often  show  an  interest  in  bee¬ 
hives.  When  fall  dictates  a  winter 
home,  they  invade  the  lower  combs 
beneath  a  wintering  cluster  of  bees, 
where  they  store  a  collection  of  seeds 
for  winter  sustenance.  The  winter 
diet,  however,  is  supplemented  with 
pollen  and  honey.  With  the  return  of 
spring  the  bee  cluster  becomes  more 
active  and  the  mouse  must  vacate  the 
premises  or  his  lifeless,  propolis- 
embalmed  carcass  will  be  found  on 


the  hive  bottom-board  by  the  bee¬ 
keeper,  the  bees’  stings  having  served 
their  function.  It  is  quite  ordinary 
practice  to  board  up  a  hive  for  the 
winter,  in  order  to  keep  mice  from 
entering,  but  enough  space  is  left  for 
a  doorway  for  the  bees. 

The  smallest  mammal  found  invad¬ 
ing  beehives  is  the  tiny  shrew.  Several 
seasons  ago  I  found  the  skeletonized 
remains  of  one  of  these  small  creatures 
in  the  spring  in  a  wintered  hive.  On 
October  22nd  of  this  year,  while  in¬ 
specting  bee  equipment  for  disease  in 
the  Birch  Hills  area,  I  found  a  live 
shrew  in  a  beehive.  There  were  signs 
that  it  had  been  removing  dead  bees 
from  the  comb  and  devouring  them. 
This  section  of  hive  had  been  gassed 
earlier  because  it  contained  insect 
pests,  so  a  number  of  dead  bees  still 
remained  where  they  had  been  trap¬ 
ped  within  open  cells.  The  fact  that 
this  unit  had  been  placed  on  the  grass 
may  have  made  it  somewhat  easier 
for  the  shrew  to  enter.  Later  the 
shrew  was  identified  as  a  Masked  (or 
Common)  Shrew  (Sorex  cine  reus ) 
by  W.  Harvey  Beck. 

Knowing  my  nature  -  loving  son 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  the 
shrew,  I  placed  it  in  an  empty  can 
with  the  remnants  of  a  mouse  nest 
and  six  chilled,  half-dead  bees.  I  felt 
that  some  food  must  be  provided  since 
I  had  read  about  the  voracious  appe¬ 
tite  of  this  mammal,  and  bees  were 
the  only  insect  life  readily  available 
at  the  time.  In  the  morning  I  sur¬ 
prised  the  butcher  in  Birch  Hills  by 
requesting  a  mere  five  cents  worth  of 
hamburger.  However,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  shrew  had  died  in  its  prison; 
I  assumed  either  from  starvation  or 
from  a  sting  from  one  of  the  bees 
which  I  had  offered  it,  but  Mr.  Beck 
tells  me  that  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
sting,  and  suggests  that  the  shrew 
simply  died  from  nervous  exhaustion 
brought  about  by  handling.  These 
minute  mammals,  the  smallest  in  the 
world,  are  almost  constantly  active. 
Their  extremely  high  metabolism  re¬ 
quires  them  to  search  endlessly  for 
sources  of  food. 
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Elk  and  pine 


Photo  by  Robert  R.  Taylor 
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A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  SPIKE-RUSH  FOR 

SASKATCHEWAN 


by  John  H.  Hudson,  Saskatoon 


This  summer  I  had  little  chance  to 
do  much  botanical  travelling  in  search 
of  unusual  habitats  and  rare  species, 
having  upon  hand  a  new  yard  which 
needed  fencing  and  landscaping.  My 
botanizing  was  restricted  to  after¬ 
noon  trips  of  a  few  miles  from  Saska¬ 
toon,  and  became  intensive  rather 
than  extensive.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vanced  I  found  that  slough  bottoms 
in  tilled  fields  carry  a  flora  of  common 
but  little  known  or  collected  species 
(about  which  more  in  a  later  article). 
Among  these  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
find  a  plant  not  reported  for  Saskat¬ 
chewan  in  most  manuals,  Eleocharis 
engelmannii  Steud. 

A  general  description  of  the  genus 
Eleocharis  or  Spike-rush  may  be  of 
interest  to  outdoor  folk.  Many  have 
doubtless  seen  the  two  common  species 
without  paying  them  any  attention,  or 
distinguishing  them  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  habitally  similar  bulrushes 
(Scirpus)  and  rushes  (J uncus)  which 
crowd  about  wet  or  lately  wet  places. 

The  above  -  ground  structure  of 
spike-rushes  could  hardly  be  simpler. 
One  sees  one  or  more  green  unjointed 
stems,  leafless  and  usually  tubular, 
tipped  by  a  brown  inflorescence  not 
much  broader  than  the  stem.  The 
cigar-shaped  terminal  inflorescence — 
strictly  speaking,  a  spike — is  made  up 
of  small  brown  scales  spirally 
arranged  on  the  stem.  Behind  each 
scale  is  a  well-hidden  flower,  bisexual, 
with  two  or  three  stamens  and  a 
pistil.  The  pistil  ripens  into  a  bare 
achene  (essentially,  a  seed).  This 
achene  is  adorned  with  a  more  or  less 
triangular  tubercle  or  wart,  repre¬ 
senting  the  hardened  base  of  the  style. 
As  separation  of  the  species  in  the 
genus  is  done  largely  on  details  of  the 
shape,  colour,  and  texture  of  the 
achene  and  its  tubercle,  and  as  this 
tubercle  is  at  most  1.5  mm.  long  and 
so  needs  at  least  a  10X  lens  for  its 
study,  one  may  see  why  the  genus  is 
little  observed  by  naturalists. 


Breitung  (1957)  reported  four 
species  of  Eleocharis  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  of  which  two  (E.  palustris  and 
E.  acicularis)  are  common,  the  other 
two  rare.  (There  is  some  E.  acicu¬ 
laris,  about  an  inch  high,  showing  in 
Fig.  1).  He  listed  the  subject  of  this 
article,  E.  engelmannii,  as  an  ex¬ 
cluded  species  —  one  which  had  been 
reported  for  the  province  in  a  current 
manual,  but  for  which  he  could  find 
no  evidence  in  field  or  herbarium.  Of 
what  lies  behind  this  I  am  ignorant. 

Eleocharis  engelmannii  is,  however, 
not  hard  to  recognize  after  having 
been  met  once.  Its  most  conspicuous 
feature  is  its  densely  bunched  habit. 
Some  20-50  or  more  of  the  simple 
stems  radiate  in  every  direction  from 
one  point  (the  crown)  at  ground 
level.  The  photos  show  this  well.  It  is 
an  annual,  thus  the  crown  is  soft 
and  no  creeping  rootstocks  can  be 
found.  Another  recognition  point  is 
the  white,  papery,  sleevelike  sheaths, 
representing  rudiments  of  leaves,  of 
which  several  may  be  seen  at  each 
stem  base  of  the  living  plant.  I  shall 
not  go  into  achene  characters,  as 
their  study  calls  for  high  magnifica¬ 
tion  and  the  plant  can  be  recognized 
without  them. 


Figure  1.  Eleocharis  engelmannii  in 
place,  from  above.  Ruler  in  inches. 
The  background  vegetation,  like  rug 
piling,  is  Eleocharis  acicularis. 
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Figure  2.  Eleocharis  engelmannii. 
Side  view  of  pulled-up  plants. 

The  habitat  appears  to  be  dry 
slough  bottoms  in  farmed  fields;  I 
have  not  seen  the  plant  on  undis¬ 
turbed  sites.  As  to  its  distribution  in 
Saskatchewan,  nothing  is  known  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  occurs  in  quite  a  few 
field  slough  bottoms  near  Saskatoon. 
Beyond  our  borders  there  are  reports 
of  this  or  closely  allied  forms  from 
Manitoba  by  Scoggan  (1957),  from 
Alberta  by  Moss  (1959),  and  from 
North  Dakota  by  Stevens  (1950). 
Standard  eastern  manuals  ascribe  the 
plant  a  wide  distribution  in  the  east¬ 
ern  States  and  adjacent  Canada,  as 
well  as  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  latest 
of  these  manuals,  Gleason  and  Cron- 
quist  (1962),  merges  E.  engelmannii 
into  E.  ovata  (L)  R.  &  S.,  a  plant  of 
like  range  in  the  East  but  not  at  all 
reported  in  the  West. 

Collections  are:  J.  H.  Hudson 
#2247,  7  August  1965,  W.  edge  N.W.J 
5-37-VI  w3rd  (7  mi  N.W.  of  Saska¬ 
toon),  dry  field  pot-hole  on  clayey 
soil;  J.  H.  Hudson  #2253,  11  August 
1965,  S.W.  cor.  S.E.l  1-37-V  w3rd 
(just  E.  of  Sutherland,  3  miles  by  road 
from  the  University),  field  pot-hole, 
soil  clayey  and  not  too  long  ago 
muddy.  Also  seen  on  21  August  on 
N.E.  cor.  S.E.J  19-37-V  w3rd  (5  mi. 
N.  of  Saskatoon),  and  on  8  September 
on  N.  edge  N.W.l  21-36-IV  w3rd  (5 
mi.  E.  of  Saskatoon).  The  pictures 
were  taken  at  this  last  place.  These 
collections  and  sightings  fill  in  a  gap 


in  the  distribution  of  the  species,  even 
if  its  precise  name  be  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Duplicates  of  the  collections  will  be 
sent  to  the  W.  P.  Fraser  Herbarium 
at  the  University  and  to  that  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 
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W.  C.  McCALLA  PHOTOGRAPH 
SERIES 

The  photograph  on  the  opposite 
page  ends  a  series  of  splendid  studies 
of  plants  given  to  the  Blue  Jay  by  the 
late  Dr.  W.  C.  McCalla,  and  published 
for  some  years  as  a  regular  feature. 
When  Dr.  McCalla  died  in  1962,  Dr. 
George  Ledingham,  then  Editor,  still 
had  some  of  his  photographs  and 
these  have  continued  to  appear  in  the 
Blue  Jay  as  a  fitting  memorial.  As 
this  last  picture  in  the  series  is 
printed,  it  seems  appropriate  to  quote 
Dr.  McCalla’s  own  words  on  his  hobby, 
as  he  turned  over  his  albums  to  the 
National  Museum  of  Canada:  “These 
photographs  were  taken  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions;  there  were  frequent  diffi¬ 
culties,  I  often  breathed  something 
like  a  prayer  that  I  might  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  Nature  in 
front  of  the  camera.  I  had  no  thought 
of  the  financial  value  of  what  I  was 
doing.  The  work  was  fascinating, 
challenging,  sometimes  disappointing, 
often  rewarding — a  grand  avocation 
adding  to  the  interest  and  joy  of  life.” 
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YELLOW  HEDYSARUM 


Hedysarum  sulphur escens  Rydb. 


Photo  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  McCalla 


The  flowers  of  this  hedysarum  are  sulphur  yellow,  creamy  yellow,  or  even 
whitish,  whereas  our  other  species  have  purplish  or  rose  flowers.  It  is  found 
in  the  open  grasslands  of  the  foothills  or  the  mountain  woods  of  southwestern 
Alberta. 


Drawing  by  K.  F.  Best 


SCARLET  MALLOW  -  A  NATIVE 
DRYLANDER 

by  Keith  F.  Best,  Swift  Current 

Scarlet  Mallow  (Sphaeracea  cocci- 
nea  (Pursh)  Rydb.)  is  a  native  peren¬ 
nial  growing  up  to  a  foot  in  height 
from  a  woody  base  with  deep  pene¬ 
trating  roots  that  protect  it  from 
drought.  Known  also  as  Red  False 
Mallow,  or  Globe-miallow,  this  species 
derives  its  scientific  name  from  the 
Greek  sphaira,  a  sphere,  and  alcea,  a 
mallow,  from  its  spherically-shaped 
fruit.  (Some  authorities  use  Malva- 
sti~um  coccineum  (Pursh)  A.  Gray). 

The  leaves  are  deeply  three-cleft, 
and  the  lateral  divisions  are  again 


deeply  cleft.  Fine  white,  star-shaped 
hairs  cover  the  leaves  giving  the 
plant  a  somewhat  grayish  appear¬ 
ance. 

In  late  June  and  early  July,  it  pro¬ 
duces  dense,  short,  raceme-like  inflor¬ 
escences  bearing  brick  red  or  tomato- 
colored  flowers,  a  shade  rarely  found 
in  prairie  flowers. 

Scarlet  Mallow  is  found  throughout 
the  dry  prairie  on  lighter  soils  of  our 
southern  areas.  Although  common  on 
virgin  prairie,  it  is  not  generally 
noticed  there,  nor  does  it  form  large 
clumps.  On  disturbed  soil  or  roadside 
grades  however,  it  often  takes  full 
possession  of  large  areas  and  blos¬ 
soms  freely. 
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Junior  Naturalists 

Edited  by  Joyce  Deutscher,  Regina 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM 
JUNIORS 

From  Yellow  Grass  come  a  number 
of  letters  which  tell  about  events 
ranging  all  the  way  from  Bobby 
Oleksyn’s  encounter  with  a  mother 
skunk  and  seven  young  to  Sherry 
Chubak’s  seeing  a  rock  which  had 
been  scraped  by  a  glacier.  Kenneth 
Mazur  had  bad  luck  with  his  pet 
crows  when  a  hawk  killed  them  both. 
More  skunk  stories  come  from  Allen 
Simon  who  managed  to  get  himself 
sprayed  by  a  skunk  before  his  brother 
shot  it  and  Audrey  Lebedowick  who 
can  still  smell  a  certain  skunk  every 
time  she  goes  near  a  granary.  Adelle 
Swichenuck  decided  it  was  safer  to 
look  at  skunks  in  a  museum.  At  any 
rate  she  visited  the  Saskatchewan 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much.  She  was  quite 
impressed  by  the  stone  carvings  on 
the  outside. 

Linda  Nemeth  enjoyed  seeing  seven 
deer  on  her  way  to  school.  The  bus 
driver  even  slowed  down  so  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  have  a  better  look. 

Several  birds  came  in  for  observa¬ 
tion  by  Juniors.  Cedar  Waxwings 
were  seen  feeding  on  apple  trees  by 
Eugenia  Kowal.  Evelyn  Typchuck 
rescued  an  injured  Yellow  -  headed 
Blackbird  and  fed  it  bread  and  water 
until  it  was  able  to  fly.  Meanwhile 
Colleen  Shwechuk  watched  over  a 
Barn  Swallow  nest  until  the  young 
were  able  to  fly.  A  “Bush  Chicken” 
(Ruffed  Grouse)  startled  Rosemary 
Nemeth  when  it  suddenly  flew  up.  It 
had  been  sitting  very  still  and  Rose¬ 
mary  hadn’t  seen  it  until  she  and  her 
dog  were  right  upon  it. 

Audrey  Zip  decided  to  see  if  she 
could  raise  some  Cliff  Swallows  when 
she  found  a  nest  with  three  young  in 
it.  She  was  kept  busy  feeding  them 
every  two  hours.  Audrey  didn’t  say, 
but  we  can’t  help  wondering  what 
happened  to  the  mother  bird  when  she 
came  back  and  found  her  nest  empty. 

Kenneth  Orenchuk  found  a  robin’s 


nest  made  from  mud,  straw,  and  small 
pieces  of  plastic  bag.  He  enjoyed 
watching  the  mother  robin  feed  worms 
to  her  young.  Another  nest,  this  time 
a  bluebird’s,  was  watched  by  Bryon 
Lune.  He  noted  that  the  father  blue¬ 
bird  guarded  the  nest. 

Insects  come  in  for  some  mention 
too.  These  include  bees  and  a  tomato 
hornworm.  A  loud  noise  attracted 
Ellen  Kuz  outside  when  she  saw  a 
sky  black  with  bees.  She  continues, 
“There  is  a  little  hole  in  our  porch 
wall.  The  bees  moved  into  it.  The 
wall  was  black  with  bees.  They  all 
went  in  slowly.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
they  were  all  in  the  hole.  In  about 
three  weeks  time  my  dad  and  my 
uncle  extracted  the  honey.”  Ellen 
adds,  “The  bees  stung  my  dad  two 
times  and  my  uncle  once.” 

A  little  safer  insect  looks  like  a 
large  green  worm,  the  tomato  horn- 
worm.  Garry  Oleksyn  found  one  while 
out  picking  hazlenuts.  He  looked  up 
some  information  on  it  in  Insects  by 
Zim  and  reports  that  when  it  is  adult 
it  becomes  a  sphinx  moth. 

From  hazlenut  picking  and  tomato 
hornworms  the  topic  shifts  to  toad¬ 
flax.  The  name  might  leave  you  con¬ 
fused  but  this  time  the  story  is  about 
a  plant  and  Delmer  Dutka  tells  us, 
“Many  people  think  toadflax  is  a  gar¬ 
den  flower.  They  think  it  is  a  snap¬ 
dragon.  But  really  it  is  a  weed  called 
toadflax.” 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  two  of 
our  members,  Brian  Irving  and 
Richard  Patterson,  are  sending  in 
contributions  typed  in  quite  a  profes¬ 
sional  manner.  Juniors  who  are  able 
to  send  in  typed  material  should  send 
it  in  typed  double  spaced.  This  is  the 
way  all  editors  prefer  it  but  don’t  let 
the  lack  of  a  typewriter  keep  you 
from  sending  in  entries.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  get  those  entries 
down  on  paper  and  let  us  share  your 
experiences.  One  comment  about  see¬ 
ing  some  Sandhill  Cranes  was  sent  in 
to  us  by  Lynn  Sunner  written  on  a 
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page  from  a  small  note  book.  We  hope 
Lynn  doesn’t  use  up  all  of  her  pages 
on  letter  writing  but  saves  some  of 
them  for  her  own  personal  use  and 
sketches  about  nature. 

Ronald  Jensen  from  Naicam  com¬ 
ments  on  the  story  about  the  “Fish 
Tragedy”  in  a  past  issue  of  the  Blue 
Jay  and  tells  his  experiences  about 
keeping  minnows.  His  minnow  grew 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
long.  Ronald  also  tells  about  a  Short¬ 
eared  Owl  which  he  watched  laying 
eggs.  He  adds,  “Then  one  day  there 
was  a  young  owl  hatched.  After  a 
week  or  so  all  eggs  were  hatched.  In 
two  weeks  the  baby  owls  were  leaving 
the  nest.  I  took  one  owl  and  raised  it. 
When  I  got  it  it  was  a  mere  ball  of 
fluff.  When  school  was  let  out  for  the 
summer  holidays  the  baby  owl  had  his 
wing  feathers  and  was  trying  to  fly. 
By  the  middle  of  July  he  was  fully 
feathered.  In  the  last  week  of  July  I 
was  taking  swimming  lessons  at  a 
lake.  One  day  after  coming  home 
from  lessons  I  was  told  that  the  owl 
had  flown  behind  the  trees  and  a 
hawk  had  swooped  down  from  no¬ 
where  and  grabbed  the  owl  in  full 
flight  and  killed  him  with  his  talons.” 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
BRANDON  JUNIOR  BIRD  CLUB'S 
NEST  PROJECT 

by  Richard  Patterson,  age  13,  Brandon 

This  year  our  club  had  a  total  of 
1200  nest  boxes  set  out  by  late  spring. 
As  this  was  our  objective  we  shall 
now  direct  our  efforts  towards  main¬ 
tenance  of  these  nest  boxes. 

Although  a  large  snowstorm  in  May 
destroyed  many  first  broods  a  new 
record  number  of  Bluebirds  in  our 
boxes  was  attained.  The  Eastern 
Bluebird  nest  which  was  farthest  west 
was  again  found  just  east  of  Virden, 
Manitoba.  This  year  two  clutches  of 
white  eggs  were  laid  by  Eastern  Blue¬ 
birds. 

This  summer  both  Eastern  and 
Mountain  bluebirds  were  found  to  be 
nesting  in  new  localities  and  in  Mani¬ 
toba  both  species  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase. 

Only  a  very  few  boxes  in  Saskatch¬ 


ewan  were  checked  this  year  and  as  a 
result,  of  the  bluebird  total,  only  nine 
Mountain  Bluebirds  were  credited  to 
Saskatchewan.  As  there  have  been 
sightings  of  Eastern  Bluebirds  in 
Saskatchewan  we  had  hoped  to  find 
some  of  our  boxes  there  inhabited 
by  that  species  but  such  was  not  the 
case. 

As  well  as  setting  out  80  new  nest 
boxes  to  complete  our  nestlines,  our 
club  replaced  50  boxes  which  were 
either  missing  or  uninhabitable. 

The  totals  for  1965  are  as  follows: 
Eastern  Bluebird  40,  Mountain  Blue¬ 
bird  66,  Tree  Swallow  621,  House 
Wren  21,  House  Sparrow  23,  White¬ 
footed  Mouse  3,  unchecked,  unused,  or 
uncertain  426. 

KELVINGTON  NEST  PROJECT 

by  Brian  Irving,  age  15,  Kelvington 

This  summer  (1965)  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  locating  38  bird  nests.  Of 
these  nests  I  found  22  to  successfully 
raise  a  family  of  young.  Before  the 
eggs  hatched  10  nests  were  destroyed, 
with  much  destruction  caused  by 
heavy  rainfall.  One  such  occasion  was 
on  a  weekend  when  it  rained  almost 
five  inches  and  several  swallow  nests 
fell  because  the  mud  was  softened.  I 
was  not  able  to  get  the  results  of  the 
remaining  nests. 

Two  of  the  highlights  were  the 
finding  of  a  Mourning  Dove  nest 
located  on  the  ground  in  a  wooded 
area  and  the  finding  of  a  Least  Fly¬ 
catcher’s  nest  about  six  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  parent  bird  on  the  Fly¬ 
catcher’s  nest  let  me  get  within  six 
feet  of  the  nest  before  taking  flight. 

On  July  13  the  latter  nest  contained 
three  white  eggs.  By  July  24  two 
young  had  hatched  but  the  other  egg 
was  not  in  sight.  Presumably  the 
parent  had  removed  this  one  from  the 
nest.  On  August  five  the  two  young 
were  well  feathered  and  almost  ready 
to  fly.  On  the  next  visit  the  nest  was 
vacant. 

Send  letters  and  other  contributions 
to:  Mrs.  Joyce  Deutscher,  7200  -  6th 
Avenue,  Regina.  The  deadline  for  the 
next  issue  is  January  15. 
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A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  BIRDS. 
By  A.  L.  Thompson  (Ed.).  1964. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  N.Y.  928  p. 

48  plates,  $21.00. 

This  book  probably  contains  more 
information  on  the  world  of  birds 
than  any  other  publication  in  the 
English  language.  Its  approximately 
35,000  entries  from  “Abdomen”  to 
“Zygomatic  Arch”  vary  in  length 
from  a  single  line  to  12  pages  (“Sing¬ 
ing”).  A  check  of  comparable  entries 
with  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
shows  that  the  Dictionary  usually 
gives  a  longer  treatment.  Although 
the  work  was  a  centennial  project  of 
the  British  Ornithologists’  Union, 
more  than  200  specialists  from  around 
the  world  have  made  it  an  authorita¬ 
tive  reference  written  in  a  style  suit¬ 
able  for  both  amateur  bird-watcher 
and  professional  ornithologist. 

While  the  emphasis  is  on  text,  there 
are  16  excellent  colour  plates  dealing 
mainly  with  differences  in  plumage 
by  sex,  age  and  season  and  showing 
typical  birds  of  zoogeographical  re¬ 
gions.  There  are  70  black  and  white 
photographs  emphasizing  locomotion 
and  breeding  behaviour.  One  out¬ 
standing  photograph  shows  a  Sander- 
ling  (Crocethia  alba)  running  full 
speed  with  both  feet  off  the  ground. 
There  are  also  some  250  line  drawings 
depicting  typical  representatives  of 
families,  maps,  anatomical  details, 
etc. 

There  are  two  types  of  major 
articles :  those  dealing  with  more  than 
250  subjects  such  as  form,  function, 
evolution,  distribution,  ecology,  be¬ 
haviour,  relations  with  man,  etc.,  and 
those  discussing  the  158  families  of 
birds.  Entries  are  so  precise  that  one 
may  be  misled  on  the  quantity  of 
information  given  on  a  subject.  For 
instance,  “Distribution  Geographical”, 
and  “Ecology”  are  treated  in  less 
than  nine  pages  but  the  37  articles  on 


various  aspects  of  these  two  total 
more  than  100  pages.  The  entry  for 
“Behaviour”  is  only  a  few  lines  but 
articles  on  more  than  50  aspects  of 
behaviour  total  almost  100  pages.  An 
indication  of  preciseness  of  entries 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  series: 
nest,  nestbox,  nest  building,  nesting 
association  and  nest  site  selection; 
plumage,  abnormal  plumage  and  plu¬ 
mage  variations. 

The  treatment  of  families  varies  in 
length  from  one-half  page  for  some 
families  with  only  one  species  to  six 
and  one-half  pages  for  the  147  species 
of  ducks,  geese  and  swans.  Each 
family  is  usually  discussed  in  terms 
of  general  characters,  behaviour,  re¬ 
production,  social  organization,  tax¬ 
onomy,  geographical  and  ecological 
distribution.  The  entry  for  each 
family  is  under  the  vernacular  name 
of  a  genus  that  is  typical  of  it,  e.g., 
Corvidae  (crows,  jays  and  magpies) 
are  discussed  under  “Crow”,  and 
Accipitridae  (hawks,  eagles,  harriers, 
etc.)  are  listed  under  “Hawks.”  In 
addition,  a  person  can  determine  the 
generic  (and  in  some  cases  the  speci¬ 
fic)  name  as  well  as  the  family  of 
apparently  any  bird  or  group  of  birds 
with  a  single  common  name,  e.g., 
Amakihi,  Flicker,  Hwamei,  Tailor- 
bird.  Particularly  valuable  features 
are  the  literature  references  at  the 
end  of  many  entries  and  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  related  articles  for  most 
entries. 

One  will  find  identification  of  such 
colloquialisms  as  “Greenhead”, 
“Honker”,  “Redwing”  and  “Speckle- 
belly.”  There  are  articles  on  birds  in 
art,  the  Bible,  folklore,  heraldry, 
music,  poetry  and  Shakespeare.  There 
are  entries  such  as  “Bird  Watching”, 
“Carrying”,  “Domestication”,  “Edible 
Nests”,  “Feather  Maintenance”,  “Lin¬ 
coln  Index”,  “Museum”,  “Tameness”, 
“Time  Measurement”  and  “Young 
Birds.”  There  are  lists  of  extinct  and 
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vanishing  birds,  of  ornithological 
societies  and  journals.  Beyond  the 
strictly  ornithological  field  are  the 
following:  “Climatology”,  “Mapping”, 
“Meteorology”,  “Statistical  Signific¬ 
ance”,  “Vegetation”  and  a  table  for 
converting  from  British  to  metric 
measurements. 

There  are  some  deficiencies.  Under 
“Tracks”  is  a  reference  to  a  1943 
publication  but  none  to  0.  J.  Murie’s 
Field  Guide  to  Animal  Tracks 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston.  374  p. 
1954).  Measurements  are  described 
but  not  illustrated.  If  there  is  a 
major  defect  in  the  volume,  it  is  one 
that  is  inherent  in  any  publication 
that  must  rely  on  174  authors:  uneven 
treatment.  For  example,  “Climatol¬ 
ogy”  and  “Meteorology”  occupy  more 
than  16  pages  and  have  12  references 
while  “Conservation”  and  “Protec¬ 
tion”  receive  only  five  pages  and  one 
reference.  Similarly,  six  and  one-half 
pages,  including  19  literature  refer¬ 
ences,  are  devoted  to  the  17  species 
of  penguins  while  only  two  pages  and 
no  references  are  given  for  316 
species  of  parrots. 

It  appears  to  this  reviewer  that 
much  of  the  numerical  and  distribu¬ 
tion  data  on  158  families  hidden  in 
900  pages  of  text  could  have  been 
made  more  readily  available  to  the 
reader  in  a  single  table.  A  four-  or 
five-page  table  with  the  158  families 
and  some  subfamilies  listed  in  the 
first  column  could  have  standardized 
and  summarized  the  following  types 
of  information  in  subsequent  columns: 
length,  weight,  clutch  size,  incubation 
periods,  some  taxonomic  characters, 
and  the  number  of  genera  and  species 
in  each  zoogeographic  region  or  on 
each  continent. 

The  above  criticisms  are  minor.  The 
Dictionary  may  not  prove  as  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  average  bird-watchers  as 
some  of  the  recent  lavishly  illustrated 
bird  books  but  anyone  who  borrows  it 
from  a  library  will  have  an  interesting 
time  browsing  through  it.  And  if  one 
wishes  to  find  out  about  dertum,  endy- 
sis,  Gloger’s  rule,  ingluvies,  loomery, 


miombo  or  ornithomancy,  this  dic¬ 
tionary  is  his  best  bet. — J.  B.  Gollop, 
Saskatoon. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  RED-TAILED 
HAWK.  By  G.  Ronald  Austing.  1964. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  $6.00. 

The  World  of  the  Red-tailed  Hawk 
is  a  magnificent  interweaving  of  text 
and  photographs  —  the  text  being 
most  pleasingly  readable,  and  the 
photographs  masterpieces. 

The  author,  Ronald  Austing,  has 
spent  many  years  studying  and  photo¬ 
graphing  Red-tailed  Hawks  in  Ohio. 
Here,  because  it  is  far  enough  south 
for  Red-tails  to  winter,  he  was  able 
to  observe  “stable  pairs  in  prime 
habitat”  which  mate  and  remain  on 
territory  for  life,  “fringe  birds”  in 
poorer  habitat  which  change  from 
year  to  year,  and  migrant  birds. 

With  this  material  at  hand  he  has 
given  us  an  excellent  word  picture  of 
the  habits,  food,  appearance  and  be¬ 
haviour  variations  of  these  different 
categories  of  Red-tails — each  point 
being  generously  illustrated  with  his 
superb  photographs. 

Falconers  will  be  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  section  in  which  Austing 
describes  the  feeding,  training  and 
care  of  Red-tails.  Banders  will  be 
equally  pleased  with  his  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  techniques  and  traps  that 
help  to  make  a  banding  project  suc¬ 
cessful.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  some¬ 
what  more  technical  aspects,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  even  those  who  are  not 
bird  watchers,  would  enjoy  reading 
this  book. — Mary  Houston,  Saskatoon. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  FALCONRY 
AND  HUNTING  HAWKS.  By  Frank 
Lyman  Beebe  and  Harold  Melvin 
Webster.  1965.  Box  1484,  Denver, 
Colorado.  8f”  x  11”,.  xxi  +  315  pages, 
12  color  and  20  black  and  white  plates. 
Edition  limited  to  2,000  volumes.  $25. 

As  stated  in  the  author’s  preface, 
“no  library  on  this  continent  has  a 
comprehensive  modern  work  on  fal¬ 
conry;  nothing  has  been  written,  or 
rather  that  which  has  been  written 
either  tells  nothing  or  assumes  that 
the  reader  already  knows  a  great 
deal.”  With  this  before  them,  the 
authors  then  proceed  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  modern  work  that 
applies  to  conditions  and  species  en¬ 
countered  in  North  America. 

The  37  chapters  cover  such  varied 
topics  as  “Problems  and  Legal 
Aspects”,  “The  Nature  of  Predation”, 
“The  Status  of  the  Peregrine”,  “Of 
Molt  and  Feather”,  “Diseases  and 
Injuries”,  “The  Future  of  Falconry.” 
The  work  is  accurate  and  informative, 
the  style  enjoyable.  Beebe’s  illustra¬ 
tions  and  diagrams  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  He  has  succeeded,  where 
other  artists  fail,  in  capturing  the 
true  spirit  of  the  birds  involved.  This 
ability  stems  from  a  deep  love  and 
understanding  of  the  birds  and 
the  sport.  This  text  contains  much 
material  on  the  behaviour,  ecology, 
and  status  of  the  birds  involved  which 
ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  profes¬ 
sional  wildlife  biologists,  conservation 
and  game  officials,  zoologists,  orni¬ 
thologists,  and  laymen.  Some  of  the 
material  is  controversial,  but  it  is 
presented  in  logical  fashion  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  formulate  his  own 
thoughts  on  the  matter.  Much  of  the 
material  demands  a  very  careful 
examination  by  provincial  and  federal 
conservation  agencies.  The  soundness 
of  some  of  the  policy  set  forth  will 
only  be  determined  after  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

In  summary,  I  recommend  this 
excellent  and  comprehensive  volume 
to  those  interested  in  raptorial  birds 
and  their  management,  and  in  the 
sport  of  falconry.  In  this  era  of  in¬ 


secticides  and  careless  gunmen  these 
valuable  and  interesting  birds  deserve 
the  attention  of  all. — Glen  A.  Fox , 
Saskatoon. 

JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON.  By  Alice 
Ford.  1964.  Norman,  New  York.  Illus- 
strated  with  42  photographs  of  port¬ 
raits  and  plates;  cloth,  $10.25. 

John  James  Audubon  is  a  well 
known  name  to  naturalists,  though 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  information 
on  some  facets  of  his  life  and  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  others.  The  author 
commences  with  Audubon’s  family 
background  of  French  sea  captains 
and  then  describes  the  environment 
of  his  birth  in  San  Dominique  in  the 
French  West  Indies.  As  the  story  un¬ 
folds  we  find  him  avoiding  Napoleon’s 
conscription  in  France,  dodging 
British  frigates  at  sea,  and  becoming 
an  American  citizen  in  Philadelphia. 
His  business  adventures  were  not 
successful  as  his  artistic  temperament 
seemed  more  attune  to  capturing 
birds  and  mammals  than  following 
laws  of  commerce.  After  his  bank¬ 
ruptcy  he  was  a  taxidermist,  painter, 
and  dancing  instructor,  though  he 
appeared  unable  to  make  a  good 
living  in  this  way.  His  failure  to 
obtain  sufficient  support  for  his  pro¬ 
posed  book,  “The  Birds  of  America,” 
sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  Liverpool  and 
London,  where  he  obtained  the  major¬ 
ity  of  his  subscriptions  and  where  his 
work  was  printed  and  published. 
Descriptions  of  his  rivalry  with 
George  Ord  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
controversies  that  some  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  caused  prove  interesting.  The 
reader  begins  to  realize  that  at  the 
time  of  Audubon’s  book  many  of 
the  birds  and  other  animals  with 
which  we  are  familiar  were  unknown 
and  had  never  been  illustrated. 
Enemies  were  made  owing  to  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  upon  classifying 
species  which  today  are  commonplace. 
Information  on  many  subjects  of 
Audubon’s  life  gives  the  reader  a 
wider  knowledge  of  North  American 
natural  history  in  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century. — Tom  White,  Regina. 
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Notes  from  Letters 


PRAIRIE  DOGS  VISITED 

This  past  summer  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  visiting  the  prairie  dog  colony 
on  the  quarter  section  of  land  now 
leased  by  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society.  Although  the  little 
creatures  and  I  were  strangers,  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  its  welfare  when  I 
recently  learned  that  its  very  exist¬ 
ence  was  threatened.  My  trip  to 
southwestern  Saskatchewan  was  to 
see,  and  perhaps  photograph,  this 
prairie  dweller. 

It  is  through  the  efforts  of  past 
conservationists  that  we  enjoy  the 
existence  of  many  of  our  wild  crea¬ 
tures  today,  for  example,  the  buffalo. 
The  united  voice  of  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  preservation  of  our  wild¬ 
life  can  do  many  things.  But  con¬ 
servationists  are  not  always  active 
in  time  to  save  a  species.  In  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto 
there  is  a  wonderful  exhibit  of 
Canada’s  once  prolific  but  now  extinct 
Passenger  Pigeon.  In  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  Regina  there  is 
a  habitat  group  of  prairie  dogs.  Do 
those  persons  who  could  destroy  this 
animal  consider  that  a  museum  dis¬ 
play  such  as  this  is  sufficient  heritage 
to  leave  for  the  generations  to  come? 
Thanks  to  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society,  and  to  Mr.  Purask 
who  kindly  released  his  lease  on  the 
land  occupied  by  the  prairie  dogs,  the 
future  of  the  Black-tailed  Prairie 
Dog  in  Saskatchewan  is  practically 
assured. 

I  spent  four  days  with  this  pleasing 
little  fellow,  and  no  longer  consider 
it  a  stranger,  although  in  that  length 
of  time  it  was  still  not  prepared  to 
accept  me.  It  is  an  inquisitive  fellow 
who  tries  to  see  all  that  is  going  on 
without  exposing  itself  to  danger, 
either  apparent  or  fancied.  It  is  timid 
and  afraid  of  man  (need  I  ask  why?)  ; 
even  in  this  area  which  is  now  posted, 
it  is  still  far  too  vulnerable. 

The  area  surrounding  the  colony 
has  a  fascination  about  it  that  is 


difficult  to  define.  Perhaps  I’m  a 
sentimentalist.  When  I  drove  to  the 
top  of  the  last  hill,  I  saw  spread  out 
before  me  in  the  valley  below  a  page 
of  the  old  west;  the  west  of  story 
books  and  the  dream  of  youth.  The 
wild  flowers  are  there,  the  buffalo 
grass  and  prickly  pear.  The  air  re¬ 
sounds  with  the  songs  of  birds.  Our 
Black-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  have  their 
homes  there.  Only  the  buffalo  are 
gone.  What  a  wonderful  wilderness 
park  this  valley  would  make! 

My  photographic  endeavours  did 
meet  with  some  disappointments.  I 
erected  my  photographic  blind  in  a 
spot  where  the  animals  were  most 
numerous,  but  the  burrows  where  I 
had  expected  to  get  those  beautiful 
close-up  shots  were  untenanted,  and 
the  area  adjacent  to  the  blind  was 
avoided  by  the  animals  during  the 
fours  days  of  my  visit.  Those  that  I 
did  photograph  were  a  little  too  far 
distant  for  finer  detail  reproduction. 
The  mosquitoes,  however,  were  quite 
willing  to  share  the  blind  with  me, 
especially  when  I  arrived  early  in  the 
morning.  However,  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  repellent  their  hungry  humming 
soon  diminished. 

It  doesn’t  take  long  for  a  colony  of 
prairie  dogs  to  win  you  over,  espec¬ 
ially  when  you  are  able  to  study  them 
through  binoculars  at  fairly  close 
range.  The  untrained  observer  can’t 
help  comparing  the  behaviour  of  these 
animals  with  their  human  counter¬ 
parts.  The  excited  animal,  with  every 
muscle  in  its  body  working  as  though 
it  were  going  somewhere  in  a  great 
hurry,  but  never  leaving  one  spot,  its 
black-tipped  tail  flitting  up  and  down, 
reminded  me  of  a  spectator  at  a  ball 
game  hardly  able  to  retain  his  seat. 
There  is  the  show-off,  the  “look  ma, 
no  hands!”  individual  who  appears  to 
somersault  before  diving  into  its  bur¬ 
row.  One  interesting  action  appears  to 
be  a  little  affectionate  nuzzling,  as 
one  animal,  already  outside  the  bur¬ 
row,  is  greeted  by  another  animal 
just  emerging. 
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To  the  observer,  in  sympathy  with 
his  surroundings,  the  rewards  of  a 
visit  to  this  valley  are  many,  and  they 
are  not  measured  in  the  number  of 
feet  of  photographic  film  exposed. 
There  are  mental  images,  impressions 
gained  regardless  of  sun,  wind,  or 
rain,  memories  of  creeping  noiselessly 
into  your  blind  while  darkness  still 
blankets  the  land,  to  sit  and  listen 
while  a  coyote’s  lonely  call  rolls  and 
echoes  from  among  the  distant  hills; 
of  hearing  the  first  faint  murmurings 
emitted  from  the  numerous  burrows, 
and  the  volume  of  sound  increase  as 
the  inhabitants  wait  for  dawn  and  a 
new  day;  of  standing  as  though  trans¬ 
fixed,  when  in  that  grey-purplish  light 
that  precedes  dawn,  you  come  face  to 
face  with  a  magnificent  male  antelope. 
Each  stands  staring  for  just  a 
moment,  and  then  you  find  yourself 
alone,  as  the  antelope  melts  into  the 
shadows.  Experiences  such  as  these 
have  to  be  lived  to  be  enjoyed. 

I  hope  the  Saskatchewan  Natural 
History  Society  always  receives  the 
co-operation  and  enthusiastic  support 
it  deserves  in  its  efforts  to  preserve 
our  native  wild  creatures. — Norman 
Orbell,  Port  Credit,  Ontario. 


BALD  EAGLE  SWIMMING 

A  Bald  Eagle  moving  fast  enough 
to  leave  a  wake  on  the  surface  of  a 
lake  was  spotted  from  the  air  by  Ron 
Wilson,  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  according  to  Ansgar  Aschim. 
The  adult  eagle  was  seen  ‘‘swimming” 
along  on  the  water  on  Pease  Lake, 
near  Prince  Albert,  in  the  summer  of 
1965.  When  the  plane  dipped  lower 
to  allow  a  closer  view,  the  eagle 
simply  flew  up  off  the  water.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  eagle  was  being  moved 
along  by  a  fish  which  was  too  large 
for  the  eagle  to  lift,  but  too  much  of 
a  prize  to  leave  behind. 


NOTES  FROM  A  BIRDING  TRIP 

All  the  visiting  birders  we  have 
met  from  the  prairies  are  always 
delighted  to  see  the  birds  of  Van¬ 
couver  Island  in  their  quite  different 
habitats  of  sea,  shore  and  forest,  so 
we,  in  our  turn,  are  very  interested 
in  the  prairie  birds,  and  last  June 
(1965),  between  the  5th  and  14th,  we 
followed  them  from  Calgary  to 
Regina. 

The  Lark  Bunting,  Chestnut- 
collared  Longspur  and  the  Horned 
Lark  were  present  in  good  numbers 
from  west  of  Newell  Lake  in  Alberta 
as  far  east  as  we  went,  while  the 
McCown’s  Longspur  though  more 
localized,  was  found  on  the  cattle 
country  in  many  places.  To  walk  over 
the  cattle  ranges,  away  from  the 
highway,  and  watch  these  nesting 
birds  was  a  new  and  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  sloughs  and  lakes  had  plenty 
of  water  this  year,  and  we  must  have 
stopped  at  every  one  of  them.  There 
were  the  grebes:  Eared,  Horned,  and 
Red-necked;  the  teal:  Blue  -  winged, 
Green  -  winged  and  Cinnamon;  the 
other  ducks:  Ruddy,  Mallard,  Red¬ 
head,  Canvasback,  Scaup,  Pintail, 
Ring-necked,  Shoveler  and  the  Gad- 
wall;  even  more  exciting  were  the 
Willets,  Marbled  Godwits,  Avocets 
and  the  Long-billed  Curlew.  All  these 
grebes  and  ducks,  excepting  the  Gad- 
wall,  can  be  seen  here  in  the  winter 
months,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  lakes, 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  to 
watch  them  on  their  breeding  grounds 
and  in  their  nuptial  plumage. 

In  spite  of  a  lot  of  wind,  and  it 
surely  can  blow  on  the  prairies,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  rain,  the  whole 
trip  was  most  enjoyable.  To  us  it  was 
simply  wonderful  to  see  all  these 
birds,  as  well  as  Yellow-headed  Black¬ 
birds  and  Black  Terns,  not  to  mention 
the  Franklin  and  Ring-billed  gulls, 
which  rarely  visit  the  coast. — A.  R. 
Davidson,  Victoria,  B.C. 
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FURTHER  COMMENTS  ON 
COLLECTING 

My  enjoyment  of  this  magazine  is 
marred  by  the  accounts  of  “collecting” 
any  new  species  of  birds  sighted.  I 
understand  it  may  be  necessary  to 
add  to  the  scientific  knowledge  about 
birds,  but  I  feel  the  written  accounts 
of  going  “in  search  of  a  gun”  and 
“finally  it  (the  Ruff)  was  shot”  will 
not  do  much  towards  discouraging 
young  nimrods  from  shooting  any¬ 
thing  that  flies.  Even  the  term  “col¬ 
lected”  is  very  suggestive.  We  make  a 
lot  of  effort  to  get  the  young  folk  to 
read  the  Blue  Jay.  Why  make  it  seem 
desirable  to  shoot  any  new  bird  seen? 
— Mrs.  Evelyn  Christensen,  Young. 

Editors’  Note:  In  studying  birds,  as 
in  studying  butterflies,  there  is  need 
for  a  certain  amount  of  specimen  col¬ 
lecting;  there  should  be  no  need  to 
conceal  this  fact.  Birds  are  now  pro¬ 
tected  by  law  in  this  province  (except 
for  Snowy  Owls!),  and  collecting  can 
be  done  legally  only  by  authorized 
persons.  Permit  holders  are  few  in 
number  and  are  expected  to  collect 
with  judgment.  University  and 
museum  study  collections  (available 
to  any  interested,  competent  person, 
whether  stuffed  birds  or  pinned  but¬ 
terflies)  are  obtained  in  this  fashion. 
Routine  collecting  seldom  yields 
specimens  worthy  of  special  mention 
in  the  literature,  but  occasionally,  as 
in  the  collecting  of  a  species  which 
has  not  previously  been  recorded  in 
a  large  geographical  region,  there  is 
a  need  to  communicate  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  other  students  or  interested 
persons.  Where  specimens  are  being 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  regional 
study,  the  information  may  appear  in 
a  special  report.  In  the  Birds  of  the 
Lake  Athabasca  Region,  for  example, 
specific  mention  is  made  of  specimens 
of  Rock  Ptarmigan,  Glaucous  Gull, 
Iceland  Gull,  and  Little  Gull,  all  rep¬ 
resenting  first  records  and  first  speci¬ 
mens  for  Saskatchewan.  Sight  records 
of  these  species,  not  previously  known 
to  occur  in  the  province,  and  unsub¬ 
stantiated  by  specimens,  would  hardly 
be  acceptable.  This  special  report  is 


available  to  those  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested,  one  might  say,  and  hence  these 
records  were  not  widely  publicized. 
However,  at  a  later  date,  in  order  to 
make  these  records  more  readily 
available,  they  were  reported  second¬ 
arily  in  the  Blue  Jay. 

In  the  last  few  years  several  birds 
not  previously  sighted  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  or  poorly  documented,  namely 
Poor-will,  Pine  Warbler,  Black- 
throated  Gray  Warbler,  Ruff,  Snowy 
Plover,  and  Williamson’s  Sapsucker 
have  been  found  in  southern  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  were  collected  to  provide 
positive  proof  of  their  occurrence. 
None  of  these  species  is  in  any  way 
rare  as  a  species;  all  are  abundant 
within  their  usual  range,  and  occur 
here  only  as  strays  or  accidentals. 
They  are  rare  only  as  elements  of  our 
avifauna.  Perhaps  we  should  call 
them  “stray  birds”  rather  than  the 
misleading  “rare  birds.”  A  photo¬ 
graph  will  often  allow  substantiation 
of  a  sighting  of  a  regional  rarity. 
However,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
get  a  good  photograph  (just  as  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  collect  a  bird), 
and  in  some  cases  even  a  photograph 
will  not  serve  to  identify  a  species. 
In  any  case,  the  collecting  of  a  new 
species  for  Saskatchewan  is  a  rare 
event,  though  perhaps  one  can  expect 
the  number  of  sightings  of  unusual 
records  to  increase  as  the  numbers  of 
field  observers  increases.  Since  some 
collecting  will  of  necessity  always  be 
carried  out  by  a  few  authorized  per¬ 
sons,  and  since  there  is  need  to  report 
certain  unusual  records  such  as  the 
Ruff,  I  think  we  should  accept  reports 
of  collected  birds  as  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  in  a  spirit  of  understanding. 
This  is  the  message  I  would  pass  on 
to  young  people. 

We  don’t  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  status  of  Snowy  Plover, 
Pine  Warbler,  or  Williamson’s  Sap- 
sucker  populations  in  Saskatchewan. 
They  have  occurred  here  only  as  acci¬ 
dental  strays.  We  do  need  to  worry 
about  the  status  of  our  resident  birds 
of  prey.  The  welfare  of  Golden  Eagles 
and  Ferruginous  Hawks,  for  example, 
should  be  of  far  more  concern  to  us, 
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for  these  are  among  the  endangered 
species,  and  young  people  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  a  positive  attitude 
toward  their  protection. 


HUMMINGBIRD  AT  CHURCHILL 

Some  years  back  I  spent  a  number 
of  seasons  at  Churchill.  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  occupant  of  a  three-roomed 
cottage,  alongside  of  which  some 
sweet  peas  were  growing;  as  is  usual 
with  flowers  in  that  setting  the  colors 
were  really  brilliant.  I  was  attracted 
by  a  movement  of  some  kind  which  on 
following  more  closely  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  hummingbird  hovering 
around  the  sweet  peas.  I  can  only 
supply  these  bare  facts  as  quite  a 
period  of  time  has  elapsed  since  this 
experience.  —  H.  White,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


GULL  COMPANION 

Some  time  ago,  as  an  experiment, 
I  raised  a  gull  from  the  egg  stage  to 
full  maturity  and  found  it  to  be  an 
affectionate  and  intelligent  companion. 
After  it  was  hatched,  it  had  to  be  fed 
with  bits  of  salmon  and  clam,  pre¬ 
viously  chewed  up,  and  dropped  into 
its  beak  with  an  eye-dropper.  We  kept 
it  in  the  house  and  until  it  grew  its 
first  feathers  it  never  made  a  sound, 
and  seemed  to  be  content  to  sit  on  our 
laps  and  be  fed  scraps  of  fish  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  Once  having  grown 
its  first  beautifully  variegated  brown 
plumage,  it  became  increasingly  noisy 
and  mischievous,  and  had  to  be  moved 
out  of  doors.  From  then  on  it  trans¬ 
ferred  its  affection  to  the  dog,  with 
whom  it  slept,  cuddled  up  with  its 
beak  tucked  into  the  dog’s  fur.  The 
two  could  frequently  be  seen  going  off 
for  long  walks  together,  the  gull  hop¬ 
ping  along  beside  the  dog,  or  else, 
flying  low  over  his  head.  It  never 
made  any  attempt  to  leave  us,  but 
seemed  to  exhibit  a  definite  fear  of  its 
own  kind,  cowering  under  a  rock  or 
tree  whenever  one  of  them  flew  over¬ 
head. 


When  it  had  reached  its  full 
growth,  for  its  own  sake,  I  took  it 
several  miles  away  to  the  breeding 
ground  from  which  it  had  come,  and 
released  it.  Although  it  did  not  return 
to  me,  several  people  in  the  vicinity 
reported  seeing  it  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  flying  in,  and  with  no  sign  of 
fear,  going  up  to  any  dog  that  had  a 
long  white  coat. — Margaret  McIntyre, 
Sechelt,  B.C. 

Editors’  Note:  Miss  McIntyre  is  the 
author  of  the  recently  published  book 
Place  of  Quiet  Waters.  This  in¬ 
triguing  and  readable  book  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Blue  Jay  Bookshop, 
Box  1121,  Regina.  If  you  have  not 
already  done  so  you  should  also  read 
King  Solomon's  Ring  by  Konrad 
Lorenz.  Dr.  Lorenz,  internationally 
famous  animal  behaviorist,  has  writ¬ 
ten:  “  ...  It  appeared  to  me  as  little 
short  of  a  miracle  that  a  hard,  matter- 
of-fact  scientist  should  have  been  able 
to  establish  a  real  friendship  with 
wild,  free-living  animals,  and  the 
realization  of  this  fact  made  me 
strangely  happy.  It  made  me  feel  as 
though  man’s  expulsion  from  the 
Garden  of  Eden  had  thereby  lost  some 
of  its  bitterness.” 

EGG  COLLECTING 

Mrs.  K.  D.  Paton,  Oxbow,  suggests 
that  we  remind  subscribers  who  may 
not  realize  it,  that  collecting  eggs  of 
wild  birds  may  be  done  legally  only 
under  special  permit  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Wildlife  Service.  This  applies  to 
protected  species  of  birds,  whether 
game  or  non-game. 

WILDLIFE  CLUB 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  including 
the  two  photos  of  our  Wildlife  Club 
on  page  101  of  your  June  issue.  Our 
club  has  had  quite  a  struggle  getting 
its  facilities  established  and  this  pub¬ 
licity  will  be  helpful.  We  keep  a  copy 
of  the  “Blue  Jay ”  in  our  lobby  for 
customers  and  other  visitors  to  read 
and  we  hope  this  will  result  in  mem¬ 
berships  for  you.  —  J.  N.  Purvey, 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  IPSCO,  Regina. 
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WOLF  CREEK  AREA,  WOLSELEY 

The  picture  of  the  hills  was  taken 
in  the  coulee  of  the  Wolf  (or  Adair) 
Creek,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Wolseley.  One  of  the  isolated  hills  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley  is  locally 
known  as  “Mount  Witness.”  This 
quarter  section  is  very  interesting, 
with  dry  land  plants  like  cactus  and 
sage  on  the  south  side  of  Mt.  Witness; 
ferns,  ash,  birch  on  the  north-facing 
slopes;  and  many  springs  with  boggy 
vegetation  around  them  in  the  bottom 
of  the  coulee. — Wilfred  Rainville, 
Wolseley. 


WHOOPING  CRANES  SIGHTED 

On  October  19  last  Mr.  James 
Sanderson  and  his  son  Donald  of 
Rosetown,  took  me  to  see  three 
Whooping  Cranes,  apparently  two 
adults  and  one  juvenile.  (This  was 
on  the  SW  10-29-14  w3).  The  cranes 
were  standing  in  a  farm  field  in  a 
shallow  slough.  On  our  approach  Mal¬ 
lards  commenced  to  fly  around  and 


the  cranes  arose  and  settled  in  a 
stubble  field  200  or  300  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  slough.  The  Sandersons 
saw  the  cranes  on  the  same  slough  on 
October  20,  when  they  were  able  to 
drive  quite  close  without  disturbing 
them. — Stewart  McKercher,  Saska¬ 
toon. 

FEEDING  EVENING  GROSBEAKS 

Last  winter  I  built  a  bird  feeding 
station  for  the  Evening  Grosbeaks 
and  it  worked,  so  much  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  10  or  20  pounds  of 
sunflower  seeds  I  had  to  buy  200 
pounds  at  a  time.  All  through  the 
winter  I  had  a  flock  of  about  50  birds, 
especially  after  Christmas.  They 
would  consume  a  50-pound  bag  of 
seeds  in  about  10  days.  About  a  week 
ago  [letter  of  April  23]  they  had 
already  eaten  700  pounds.  They  were 
a  real  joy  to  my  wife  and  her  aged 
mother  and  me.  The  expense  of  feed¬ 
ing  them  was  well  worth  the  pleasure 
we  got  from  them.  Our  neighbors 
appreciated  their  color  and  chatter 
too. — Walter  J.  Kru'p'p ,  Togo. 
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HOUSE  SPARROWS  VERSUS 
VIOLET-GREEN  SWALLOWS 

P.  A.  Taverner’s  Birds  of  Canada 
describes  “the  pugnacious  and  bull¬ 
dozing  habits”  of  the  House  Sparrow 
and  the  difficulties  other  birds  have 
with  it  at  nesting  time.  This  past 
summer  I  witnessed  a  most  vicious 
attack  on  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  Violet- 
green  Swallows  by  these  sparrows, 
and  wonder  if  others  have  observed 
such  behaviour. 

The  swallows  nested  in  the  eaves 
of  our  summer  patio,  and  were  feed¬ 
ing  their  young  when  I  noticed  a  pair 
of  House  Sparrows  annoying  them — 
the  latter  would  perch  on  the  ledge 
right  beside  the  nest,  and  prevent  the 
swallows  from  feeding  their  young.  I 
was  attracted  by  the  frantic  chirping 
of  the  swallows,  and  chased  the  spar¬ 
rows  away.  They  were  most  per¬ 
sistent,  however,  and  for  two  days  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  dashing  out  after 
the  offenders.  Eventually  a  baby 
swallow  was  thrown  from  the  nest, 
with  its  head  pecked;  it  was  alive,  so 
I  put  it  back,  but  very  shortly  it  was 
again  thrown  out,  dead,  and  another 
baby  was  found  half  dead  beside  the 
nest.  Early  one  morning  I  heard  the 
battle  going  on  in  full  force,  and 
found  that  two  more  babies  had  been 
killed,  and  the  nest  itself  was  half 
pulled  from  its  shelf.  From  my  obser¬ 
vations  the  male  sparrow  appeared  to 
be  the  guiltier  of  the  pair.  Strangely 
enough,  having  conquered  the  swal¬ 
lows  and  their  nesting  site,  the  spar¬ 
rows  lost  interest  and  did  not  attempt 
to  build. — Mrs.  A.  Wootton,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 


MOSQUITO  CONTROL  WITH 
MARTINS 

We  note  with  pleasure  that  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  men  in  Havre, 
Montana  have  embarked  on  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the 


Purple  Martin  in  all  the  towns  from 
Havre  to  Glasgow,  Montana,  as  a 
partial  means  of  controlling  mosqui¬ 
toes.  Russell  R.  Hoffman,  Refuge 
Manager,  Bowdoin  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  at  Malta,  has  been  called  upon 
as  advisor.  Persons  who  have  enjoyed 
particular  success  in  attracting  Mar¬ 
tins  might  wrell  be  able  to  offer  assist¬ 
ance,  and  should  correspond  directly 
with  Mr.  Hoffman. 


GOLDEN  EAGLE 

I  thought  others  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  photograph  of  a  young 
Golden  Eagle  that  was  given  to  me  in 
September  by  an  employee  of  the 
Taltson  Power  Dam,  near  Fort  Smith. 
The  bird  was  found  on  the  garbage 
dump  at  the  Dam,  apparently  unable 
to  fly.  I  kept  the  bird  under  observa¬ 
tion  for  a  week  and  then,  as  I  could 
find  nothing  wrong  with  it,  released 
it  near  Fort  Smith — Ernie  Kwyt,  Fort 
Smith,  N.W.T. 


Photo  by  Ernie  Kuyt 

Immature  Golden  Eagle 
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Photo  by  Doug  Redley 

Swift  Current  Creek,  looking  north,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth 


SWIFT  CURRENT  CREEK  AREA 

Before  leaving  Beechy,  I  went  with 
Dave  Santy  on  a  tour  of  the  Swift 
Current  Creek  area.  This  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  place  to  visit.  It  is  teeming 
with  wildlife  of  all  kinds,  also  weird 
rock  and  soil  formations.  This  would 
be  an  ideal  spot  for  a  Summer  Meet¬ 
ing.  The  photo  was  taken  about  three 
miles  east  of  Stewart  Valley  and  22 
miles  north  of  Swift  Current. —  Doug 
Redley,  Birtle,  Manitoba. 

PURPLE  FINCHES  AT  MINNEDOSA 

At  least  two  pairs  of  Purple  Finches 
stayed  around  the  yard  most  of  the 
summer.  As  I  had  feed  out  on  two 
crude  feeders  all  summer  they  stayed 
and  became  very  tame.  I  did  not 
realize  it  was  not  common  for  them 
to  stay  around,  so  said  little  to  Mr. 
Jack  Lane  when  talking  to  him.  When 
I  finally  told  him  he  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised.  If  I  had  only  known  they 
didn’t  stay  here  to  nest  I  would  have 
suggested  he  try  to  get  pictures  of 
them  in  mid-summer.  No  doubt  the 
birds  nested  here  as  they  were  around 
constantly.  —  Miss  Margaret  Strin- 
gard,  Minnedosa,  Manitoba. 


MARKED  WHISTLING  SWAN 
SEEN 

Maurice  Street  reports  that  a 
Whistling  Swan  with  a  yellow  plastic 
neck-band  seen  by  him  in  a  flock  of  j 
165  swans  four  miles  east  of  Nipawin 
on  May  5,  1965,  had  been  marked  in 
the  previous  year  in  Michigan.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  by  Street 
from  John  R.  Frye,  Manager  of  the 
Shiawassee  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  18  swans  were 
captured  and  marked  during  April, 
1964.  “The  birds  were  color-dyed  on 
the  neck  and  breast,  however  this 
would  not  be  visible  this  year.  A  stan¬ 
dard  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  metal 
band  was  placed  on  the  left  leg.  A  : 
yellow  plastic  vinyl  band  was  attached 
to  the  right  leg  and  neck.  The  swan 
study  was  initiated  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  population 
trends,  migration  routes,  feeding 
habits  (especially  as  related  to  com-  j 
petition  between  swans  and  other 
waterfowl) ,  sex  and  age  ratios,  repro¬ 
ductive  success,  and  mortality  fac¬ 
tors.”  (Pers.  corres.,  M.  Street  from 
J.  R.  Frye,  June  11,  1965.) 
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Society  News 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

by  Herbert  C.  Moulding,  Regina 


The  northern  lights  displayed  bril¬ 
liantly  as  Jack  entered  his  suburban 
home.  Settled  cozily  by  the  fireplace, 
he  thought  of  the  many  times  he  and 
the  children  had  sought  shelter  by  the 
path  through  the  wolf-willow  in  order 
to  view  secretly  the  wildlife  living 
nearby.  The  rose  bushes,  with  their 
fragrant  flowers  in  June,  had  develop¬ 
ed  scarlet  hips,  winter  food  for  the 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  The  snoWberry 
had  sheltered  a  Blue-winged  Teal’s 
nest,  and  the  children  had  kept  an 
anxious  watch  for  the  first  sign  of  a 
chipped  egg;  the  nest  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  skunk,  but  the  duck  had 
renested  successfully.  Though  the 
adjacent  marsh  had  been  drained  in 
the  previous  year,  pockets  of  water 
had  remained  which  were  sufficient 
for  housekeeping  by  the  teal  family. 
But  now  the  prairie  and  marsh  had 
been  completely  drained  and  were 
part  of  a  larger  field.  A  change  in 
land  use  had  taken  place.  This  im¬ 
proved  the  returns  to  the  landowner 
but  resulted  in  one  less  place  for  Jack 
and  his  children  to  visit,  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  fauna  and  flora  on  this 
section  of  land. 

Jack  decided  to  join  the  Natural 
History  Society,  which  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  preserving  a  wildlife 
park.  He  thought  that  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  could  assist  in  having  other 
remnants  of  natural  habitat  adjacent 
to  the  city  retained  for  wildlife.  One 
of  the  major  industries  had  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  wildlife  park,  and  the 
city  itself  had  reclaimed  a  marsh, 
setting  aside  the  deeper  portion  for 
active  boating  and  the  balance  for 
waterfowl  and  shorebirds.  The  schools 
used  the  marsh  as  an  outdoor  labora¬ 
tory  for  their  nature  science  courses. 

Jack  thought  of  the  opportunities 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  had  for 
establishing  small  nature  parks.  One 


town  adjacent  to  the  main  highway 
had  been  recognized  as  a  railroad 
divisional  centre,  now  it  was  the 
“town  with  a  pond.”  Previously  used 
for  dumping  rubbish,  the  pond,  about 
a  block  in  size,  had  been  planted  with 
trees  on  the  northwest  side  to  catch 
snow  from  spring  runoff.  Fruit  trees 
attracted  birds  and  evergreens  pro¬ 
vided  shelter  for  both  wildlife  and 
people.  The  east  shore  was  planted  to 
grass  and  willow  to  protect  the  shore¬ 
line  from  eroding  and  to  provide  nest¬ 
ing  cover,  and  a  pair  of  Canada  Geese 
was  introduced.  Many  a  passing 
motorist  wondered  why  his  town 
didn’t  have  a  living  park,  and  some 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  start  such 
a  program.  Others  encouraged  the 
development  of  a  Regional  Park  with 
a  portion  of  land  set  aside  for  wild¬ 
life.  They  also  asked  the  government 
to  lay  out  nature  trails.  Sportsmen, 
farmers  and  town  folk  assisted  in 
developing  the  park  since  all  had  an 
interest  in  the  multi-purpose  develop¬ 
ment. 

Bill,  Jack’s  brother,  lived  on  a  farm. 
The  district  had  been  settled  for  a 
couple  of  generations,  and  Bill’s 
father  had  developed  the  land  and 
built  a  farmstead.  Bill  had  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  improving  the  land  for 
himself  and  future  generations.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  watershed  had  been  draining 
sloughs  and  clearing  the  steeper  slopes 
of  aspen  bluffs.  Small  flash  floods  and 
sediment-laden  water  passed  through 
Bill’s  farm.  Fortunately,  the  water 
passed  through  a  coulee  that  provided 
a  suitable  dam-site  and  here  a  pair 
of  beaver  built  a  dam.  Although  some 
of  his  crop  land  was  thus  flooded,  Bill 
knew  that  within  a  decade  his  neigh¬ 
bors  would  supply  him  with  enough 
top  soil  to  fill  the  50-acre  beaver  pond. 

The  new  beaver  dam  flooded  an  old 
bog.  A  small  swamp  of  trees  and 
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water  developed  at  the  site.  Upstream 
and  near  the  main  channel  bulrush 
grew  and  in  the  shallow  water  a  cat¬ 
tail  marsh  developed.  Muskrats  took 
advantage  of  the  emergent  growth  to 
build  their  homes,  and  used  the  roots 
for  food.  Bill’s  son  harvested  a  yearly 
crop  of  muskrats,  assisted  by  a  friend 
who  had  lost  his  own  pond  via  a  road¬ 
side  ditch.  He  also  found  that  a 
Goldeneye  duck  had  nested  in  the 
hollow  tree  standing  in  the  deep 
water.  Bill’s  son  set  up  nail  kegs  to 
attract  others. 

As  the  prairies  reach  economic 
maturity,  land  and  water  will  be 
recognized  as  basic  resources.  Pro¬ 
grams  in  urban  and  rural  areas  that 
will  make  the  best  use  of  these  re¬ 
sources  to  provide  for  human  and  wild¬ 
life  needs,  recognizing  an  ecological 
environment  compatible  with  human 
development  and  happiness,  have  to 
be  and  will  be  put  into  action.  Jack 
and  Bill  could  be  any  one  of  us  living 
on  the  prairies.  Some  of  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  improve  wildlife  habi¬ 
tat  on  your  own  land ;  others  can 
share  in  community  development  of 
wildlife  needs;  all  of  you  and  your 
friends,  by  belonging  to  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Natural  History  Society,  are 
assisting  in  the  safeguarding  and 
intelligent  use  of  our  prairies’  natural 
resources.  Should  you  have  had  any 
success  in  developing  or  protecting 


the  flora  or  fauna  on  the  prairies 
your  comments  would  be  appreciated 
so  that  others  might  profit  from  your 
experiences. 

Editor’s  Note:  Herbert  C.  Moulding 
newly-elected  President  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Natural  History  Society, 
has  long  been  known  as  an  active 
conservationist.  In  1961,  the  Society’s 
Conservation  Award  was  given  to 
him  for  his  wetlands  restoration  work 
as  Saskatchewan  Provincial  Manager 
for  Ducks  Unlimited,  Canada.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Regina  Natural 
History  Society,  and  is  still  Chairman 
of  the  Regina  Waterfowl  Park  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  group  which  has  long  strug¬ 
gled  to  preserve  a  natural  marsh 
environment  within  the  city  limits  of 
Regina.  Herb  Moulding  was  born  in 
1922  in  a  prairie  home  in  south¬ 
western  Manitoba,  but  he  was  raised 
in  Saskatchewan.  In  1942  he  received 
his  Diploma  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
1947  a  degree  in  Civil  Engineering, 
from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon.  His  formal  training  was 
completed  with  a  special  course  in 
Wildlife  Administration  and  Water¬ 
shed  Management  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado  in  1949.  During  the  period 
from  1943  to  1950  he  was  associated 
with  Ducks  Unlimited  in  Alberta,  and 
from  1950  to  the  present  has  worked 
for  D.U.  in  Saskatchewan. 
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CONSERVATION  AWARD  TO 
R.  D.  SYMONS 

Robert  D.  Symons,  Silton,  was 
chosen  by  the  Executive  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Natural  History  Society 
to  receive  its  Conservation  Award  for 
1965.  Announcement  was  made  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  upon  which  occa¬ 
sion  it  was  pointed  out  that  Bob 
Symons  has,  with  his  art  work,  books, 
and  articles,  and  through  personal 
contacts,  provided  an  immeasurable 
source  of  inspiration  for  wildlife  con¬ 
servation.  Bob  Symon’s  love  and 
respect  for  man  and  nature  are  well 
documented  in  his  book:  Many  Trails 
(available  from  Box  1121,  Regina). 

In  November  1954  he  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  we  liked,  at  the  end  of 
a  mimeographed  pamphlet  on  the 
Cypress  Hills  in  southwestern  Saskat¬ 
chewan  : 

“It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
culture  of  a  country  begins  with  its 
history,  and  so  the  study  of  Natural 
History  leads  us  on  to  wider  fields — 
for  it  is  the  birds  and  the  animals, 
the  hills,  the  creeks,  the  buttes,  the 
grass  and  the  shrubs  which  tie  us  to 
the  past,  and  are  our  link  with  the 
days  of  long  ago.  The  Meadow  Lark 
sings  as  sweetly  today,  as  it  did  when 
Sitting  Bull  crossed  the  border  here. 
Pines  are  still  growing  that  once 
looked  down  on  the  activities  at  Fort 
Walsh.  The  Purple  Sage  saw  the  steel 
being  laid  through  Eastend,  Robsart 
and  Govenlock;  and  from  a  plane  we 
can  now  look  down  upon  the  Bench 
that  once  knew  nought  above  it  but 
the  soaring  eagle. 

“I  realize  I  have  not  done  justice 
to  my  subject,  but  we  who  have  known 
and  loved  the  great  sweep  of  hills  and 
plains,  where  the  cloud  shadows  chase 
the  quartering  Coyote,  where  the  dust 
devils  whirl  up  from  Montana- — who 
love  also  the  quiet  forest  waters, 
where  the  Wilson’s  Thrush  plays  his 
evening  organ  notes,  and  the  Deer 
stare  at  their  reflections  —  know  too, 
that  it  is  part  of  all  we  love,  and  it 
never  can  be  written  on  paper  as 
clearly  as  it  is  branded  on  our  hearts.” 


CLIFF  SHAW  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
TO  MICHAEL  GOLLOP 

The  award  given  annually  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety  in  memory  of  Cliff  Shaw  was 
presented  this  year  to  Michael  Gollop 
for  his  article  on  TV  tower  bird  kills. 
The  award  is  made  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Editor  for  an  item 
of  special  interest  in  the  Blue  Jay 
magazine.  Michael  Gollop’s  study  rep¬ 
resented  an  important  project  under¬ 
taken  by  a  young  person  of  14  years 
of  age,  and  although  he  had  assist¬ 
ance  in  preparing  the  article  for 
publication  the  amount  of  work  done 
for  the  project  indicates  a  serious 
interest  in  natural  history. 

Cliff  Shaw  is  especially  remem¬ 
bered  among  SNHS  members  for  his 
activities  as  President  and  Editor, 
and  for  the  special  interest  that  he 
took  in  young  people’s  participation. 

DON'T  FORGET 

THE  CHRISTMAS  BIRD  COUNT  1965 

Audubon  Christmas  bird  count  dates 
are  Dec.  21,  1965  through  Jan.  2, 
1966.  Please  write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  to  Mrs.  Mary  Houston,  863 
University  Drive,  Saskatoon. 

S.N.H.S.  NEWSLETTER  EDITOR 

Mr.  James  Slimmon,  Saskatoon,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Editor  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Natural  History  So¬ 
ciety  Newsletter.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
mimeographed  publication  will 
greatly  assist  in  furthering  communi¬ 
cation  among  the  executive  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society.  Newsworthy  items 
of  a  personal  nature,  conservation 
activities,  local  society  news,  etc., 
should  be  forwarded  directly  to:  Jim 
Slimmon,  2526  Hanover  Avenue,  Sas¬ 
katoon. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  — YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1965 


INCOME 


Memberships  (including  sales  of  Blue  Jay)  .  $4,809.29 

Sask.  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  (1964  Grant) .  1,000.00 


Spec.  Pub. 
Spec.  Pub. 
Spec.  Pub. 
Spec.  Pub. 
Spec. 


1 —  Guide  to  Sask.  Mammals  . 

2 —  Birds  of  the  Sask.  River  . 

3 —  Birds  of  Regina  . 

4 —  Blue  Jay  Index  . 

Pub.  No.  5 — Birds  of  Lake  Athabasca 

— Birds  of  the  Elbow  . 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Sales  of  other  merchandise  .  $2,021.57 

Less  cost  of  sales.  .  1,342.74 


Donations  . 

Interest  (bank  account,  bonds) 


96.50 

150.96 

61.05 

20.00 

72.05 

58.79 

459.35 


678.83 

95.40 

71.78 


$5,809.29 


EXPENSE 

Printing  of  Blue  Jay  (4  issues)  . 

Printing  and  postage  re  Newsletter  . 

Honoraria  . 

Postage  . 

Office  supplies  . 

Advertising  and  promotion  . 

Delegate  to  convention  re  conservation  . 

Summer  Meeting,  1964  . 

Annual  Meeting,  1964  (Net)  . 

Bank  charges  less  U.S.  premium  . 

Executive  meetings  and  miscellaneous  expense 


$1,305.36 

$7,114.65 


$4,479.97 

315.23 

548.41 

317.47 

277.61 

153.36 

150.00 

50.00 

75.39 

34.40 
44.68 


$6,446.52 


EXCESS  OF  INCOME  OYER  EXPENSE  .  $  668.13 

STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  AS  AT  SEPTEMBER  30,  1965 
ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  .  $  50.00 

Cash  in  bank  (current)  .  3,124.00 

Cash  in  bank  (savings)  .  4,043.18 

Government  of  Canada  bonds  .  300.00 

Stock  . 317.88 

Accounts  receivable  .  45.06 

$7,880.12 

LIABILITIES  - 

Trust  fund  (re  special  Refuge  or  Sanctuary)  .  $  647.40 

Bequest  fund  (C.  M.  Wait  estate)  .  500.00 

Suspense  account . , .  9.70 

-  $1,157.10 

NET  WORTH 

Balance  as  at  September  30,  1964  .  $6,054.89 

Increase  for  year  ending  September  30,  1965  .  668.13  $6,723.02 


$7,880.12 


THE  SASKATCHEWAN  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 

OFFICERS  (October  1965,  to  October,  1966) 

Honorary  President .  President  J.  W.  T.  Spinks,  University  of  Saskatche¬ 

wan,  Saskatoon 

President .  Herbert  C.  Moulding',  90  Dunning  Crescent,  Regina 

Past  President .  Ansgar  O.  Asehim,  Box  1481,  Prince  Albert 

First  Vice-President .  Murray  Martin,  Murray  Memorial  Library, 

Saskatoon 

Second  Vice-President .  Everett  B.  Peterson,  18  Langley  Street,  Regina 

Treasurer .  Frank  H.  Brazier,  2657  Cameron  Street,  Regina 

Corresponding  Secretary..  Margaret  Belcher,  2601  Winnipeg  Street,  Regina 
Recording  Secretary .  Maureen  Reever,  University  of  Sask.,  Saskatoon 


DIRECTORS 

Three-year  directors:  Ross  Homer,  Prince  Albert;  Stan  Riome,  Nipawin; 
Frank  Roy,  Saskatoon;  Hugh  Smith,  Regina;  Frank  Switzer,  Yorkton. 

Two-year  directors:  W.  Brownlee,  Rose  Valley;  Ray  Elmore,  Hanley;  Mrs. 
E.  Jonescu,  Regina;  Ernie  Kuyt,  Fort  Smith,  N.W.T.;  Mrs.  K.  H.  Skinner, 
Indian  Head. 

One-year  directors:  Bernard  Haysom,  Regina;  George  MacMillan,  Maple 
Creek;  Ernest  E.  Symons,  Rocanville;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Taylor,  Moose  Jaw;  C.  Ward, 
Saskatoon. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  LOCAL  SOCIETIES 

Carl  Ellis,  Moose  Jaw;  Ansgar  0.  Asehim,  Prince  Albert;  Tom  White, 
Regina;  James  Slimmon,  Saskatoon. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 

Bookshop  Review  Committee:  James  Jowsey,  3433  21st  Street,  Regina; 
Crest  Committee:  Ruth  Chandler,  Shaunavon;  Greeting  Cards:  Mrs.  E.  Jonescu, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  Regina;  Membership:  Frank  Brazier,  Box  1121, 
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